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PREFACE. 






Ths science of Grammar is one of the most useful and fimda* 
jpental branches of literature ; and the time has now come when it 
I gtneially esteemed as such, and generally studied in our schools ; 
i|id tins circumstance has given rise to many late publications on 
tki iubject^ and perhaps more than are necessary. Some of those 
foblications we consider pretty good, and others not so good. But 
■^rarement in the system is the main thing to be sought for. 

On reyiewing our grammar in its process by which it has arriyed, 
i)8p by step, to its present state, we perceive that it has been tardy 
• its progress, and arrived by slow degrees. On reviewing it in its 

IfnwDi state, we perceive it to be, in some parts, pretty correct^ and 
ti) jost and stable principles, and, in other parts, defective. And it 
: iito be regretted that we have not had a system of English gram- 
liar some centuries ago, which was founded on just and stable prin- 
ces, after the manner of the Greeks and Romans. But such are 
Oka facts, our language has been a written language from the days 
of antiquity, and has come down through the dark and barbarous 
tgM to the time of the Reformation, and with but little or no im- 
provement in its grammatical structure. And even since that time, 
although classical literature has flourished in England for three oen- 
toriet, and during which period England has produced many good 
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writers in prose and Terse, and the arts and sciences haye been eiL 
/dvated, yet our English grammar was not among the first thimj 
attended to ; nor has it yet been reduced to a regular system, founded 
on just and stable principles, and consistent throughout ; by mi 
of which our language is anomalous and defective ; and, with 
thousand bards, who have lived in the course of this period^ 
prosody has received but little attention, and remains in a cnide 
defective state. 

The writer of this has taken upon himself the task of writing i 

system of English Grammar, of which the following treatise (M 

Prosody is a part. The whole work may perhaps be offered to ttH 

public at some future time ; but, for the benefit of those who widi t 

;. study Prosody separately, this is published in a separate volume. 

.'/ This part of grammar has not been much studied in our schooli 

high or low ; and one reaison for which may be — a full and eonefl 

^ . ifystem of Prosody has not been written. And probably it may nevd 

* be deemed proper to introduce this branch into our primary Bchodi 

as a general study ; nor do I deem it proper. There are some, heir 

ever, in many of our primary schools, who have competent geoiui 

and who may study it with pleasure and benefit. 

Orthography, with its appendages, is the fundamental part of giatt 
mar, and the most useful part to be studied by all classes. AndiV 
a class (me grade above the dead level, etjrmology and S3mtax mig 
be useful. And I may here remark, not every one who engages ii 
the study of these attains enough to be much benefited by it B« 
Prosody is a higher branch, and may not be studied so generally al 
those last mentioned. But to those who have a competent genili 
and to such as compose the higher classes in literature, this may bi 
a useful study. To every professed scholar, and to those who an 
teachers of grammar, some knowledge of Prosody may be xxaM. 
and necessary, as Prosody is one part of grammar, which stands oo» 
nected with the foregoing parts, and completes the system. 
The study of Prosody is a pleasant study^ and not so dry as th» 
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of the foregoing parts of grammar; and some young persons with 

whom I have conversed have expressed a wish to engage in it I 

think that it may be proper to be introduced into some of our high 

achools and seminaries, and for which I haye aimed to have this work 

adapted. In the body of the work I have cited examples in verse, 

exemplifying all the rules of versification and scansion, and which 

may serve also for examples adapted to the several rules of reading ; 

the rules of versification, scansion, and reading, being founded on the 

same general principles. And as this work is designed for schools , 

if any of our teachers see fit to adopt it ; and as some more examples, 

for exercises in reading and scansion, may be thought necessary, a 

few select pieces, adapted, to this purpose, are appended. . ^ 

This work is in a great degree original ; in composing which|~I 
haTe followed no author implicitly, antient or modem ; but have" 
deduced rules and principles from the genius and idioms of our lazi- 
goage, from the examples of the poets, and from nature. These are 
: the general principles adopted bf our English bards, and the only 
just principles of English Prosody. 

This work contains all which pertains to the composition of verse, 
in distinction from prose, and all which pertains to Prosody. Some 
writers on grammar have made Prosody include accentuation, or- 
thoepy, punctuation, and rhetoric, and this has tended to involve 
. the subject in obscurity. Those branches pertain not to Prosody, 
therefore I have not treated of them under this head. Orthoepy and 
accentuation pertain to orthography, punctuation to syntax, and rhet- 
oric is a distinct branch, which has some connection with grammar, 
hut is not included in it. I have made these digressive remarks 
that these things may be distinctly understood, without which none 
of those branches of science can be taught or studied systematically, 
or with perspicuity and success. 

That our grammar needs systematizing is apparent ; and here we 
nay see one advantage in studying Prosody : after having studied 
the foregoing parts, orthography with its appendages, and ety- 

b 
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mology and syntax, "with theirs, prosody comes next and com- 
pletes the system. Having thus gone through, we may then review 
the system in all its parts, and be able to trace a series of minor 
parts and branches, which compose the system, in their regular 
order ; we may review them in their distinct capacities, and also 
in their connections and bearings. 

This work now comes before the public, not in the usual way of 
publications of this kind ; not having been reviewed and recom- 
mended by any literary characters. It is not pretended that the 
work is free from defects. Of its merits or demerits the public may 
judge, and on this basis it may stand or fall. A. H. 

Carver, near Plymontfa, March 4, 1847. 
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ENGLISH PEOSODY. 



CHAPTER L 

Section I. — Pteliminary Remarks. 

Prosody is the fourth and last part of Grammar, and 
treats of the construction of verse, and comprises all 
connected with poetical composition, in distinction from 
that of prose. 

The word Prosody is derived from two Greek words 
'-pros ode J which we may understand to imply — per- 
taining to the ode; and, by the comrnon consent of 
grammarians, is used to imply rules for all kinds of poet- 
ical composition. 

The Greeks were the first people who made any great advances 
in science, and who formed institutes and rules of grammar. From 
them the Komans, and other nations, derived the principles and 
knowledge of grammar ; and hence the technical terms pertaining 
to grammar (as well as of some other sciences) are of Greek deriva- 
tion. Odes were among their first and most ancient compositions, 
and prior to the days of Homer ; hence, on the formation of their 
grammar (which was commenced at an early period) that part 
which treated of poetical compositions was called Prosody. 

On entering upon this branch of science, it is obvious to remark 
^the cardinal principles of prosody, together with the technical 
tenns pertaining thereto, being derived from the Greeks, have come 
'iown from antiquity to the nations of modem Europe. Those car- 
dinal principles are essentially the same in all languages, antient 
luid modem ; but the rules and technical terms, adopted by the 

1 



2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Greeks, are not alike applicable to all languages. They were very 
properly applicable to the Greek language, aiid also to the Roman; 
but on account of the different idioms and modes of speech, 
they are not so properly applicable to our modem languages. Froni 
a want of due attention to this, and also to some other circum- 
stances, our writers on prosody have erred, and involved the subject 
in obscurity, by following too implicitly in the footsteps of the 
antient Greeks; and by giving definitions of the technical terms, and 
elementary parts of verse, not as they apply to our language and 
modes of speech. These, and other errors may be noticed in our 
modern writers on prosody : and hence it may be seen that there 
is a want of agreement between their rules and precepts, and the 
examples of our English poets, who, having followed the genius 
and idioms of their own native language, have not fallen into those 
errors. Those errors I aim to avoid, and hence, in descanting on 
this subject, I follow no writer, antient or modern ; but having de- 
duced rules and principles from the examples of our English poets, 
aiid the genius of our language^ I shall lay them down as the only 
just rules of English prosody. I shall (as others have done) make 
use of the technical terms, handed down from the Greeks; but 
shall define them and use them as they apply to the idioms of our 
language, and to English poetry. 

Section II. — DefinUi4mSj Sfc. 

Prosody treats of versification, and^ teaches the rules 
for poetical composition, and all pertaining thereto: 
viz. the elementary and component parts of verse ; the 
different orders or kinds of verse, with their different 
forms and metres ; also, reading and scanning verse, 
description of poemsj &c. 

Verse is poetry in contradistinction from prose: it is 
language restrained to numbers ; and numbers are sounds 
and pauses, arranged in such order, as will produce har- 
monious sounds. 

Of Sounds, 

The sounds of which numbers are composed aT6 the 
sounds of syllables, of which language is composed ; the 
same which pertain to prosaic compositions, and are 
equally common to prose and verse : the different order 
of their arrangement, only, constitutes them poetic num- 
bers, or prose. They are known and distinguished by 
the different names of orthoepy, accent, cadence, em- 
phasis, and tones. 
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These sounds, having been properly defined and treated of in 
their proper place, in the first part of the institute, the definitions, 
&c. need not be repeated here at full length ; I shall, therefore, 
only give concise definitions of them here, and consider them in 
relation to this subject, and their uses in forming poetic numbers. 

Of Orthoepy. 

Orthoepy teaches the proper sounds of syllables, of 
which words and language are composed, in their crude 
and primal state, or unaffected by accent, cadence, &c. 
Those sounds are numerous, various, and diverse, as will 
be hereafter noticed. Orthoepic sounds are the ground- 
work of language ; and in order to give language its 
finishing stroke, these are varied by accent, cadence, em- 
phasis, and tones. 

Of Accent. 

Accent is a stress of voice which falls on a syllable, or 
syllables in a word, by which it is distinguished from 
and heard above the rest ; and by which the sound is 
elevated and protracted; as, in the following words: 
cadence^ accent^ presume. 

Of Cadence. 

Cadence is the reverse or counterpart to accent; a 
falling or depression of voice on syllables unaccented : 
and by which the sound is shortened and depressed. 

Of Emphasis. 

Emphasis is accent augmented ; it is a stress of voice 
which falls on words in a sentence, which are more im- 
portant and significant. It falls promiscuously on words 
of one syllable and. those of more than one ; and when it 
falls on words of more than one syllable, it falls on the 
accented syllables only, in all common cases. 

Of Tones. 

Tones are the modulations and inflections of the^ 
voice, which we use in expressing the various passions, 
feelings, and sentiments we utter. They are taught by 
nature, and are various, as circumstances require : solemn 
or airy, interrogative or responsive, plaintive, mournful 
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pathetic, ^ animated, inviting, entreating, commanding, 
chiding, &c. 

These are not accent, emphasis, or cadence; but are 
variations of these. They are mostly perceptible on sylla- 
bles which are accented and emphatical ; and, as far as 
they relate to the formation of numbers, may be included 
in the former. 

Remarks, 

It is here observable that, as accent, emphasis, and tones, have 
each a distinct office, and mode of operation, it was necessary that 
each should be distinctly and separately defined. But seeing their 
offices and operations are similar: emphasis being accent aug- 
mented, and tones being only a variation of the former, hence, m 
the formation ol numbers, they may come properly under one de- 
nomination — accent, and in this, iheir joint capacity, have but one 
common cadence. 

In the course of this work, I shall have occasion to speak of 
these in each capacity, both jointly and separately ; and when I 
say^ all sounds consist in accents and cadences, th^ir joint capacity 
is mtended. And this is al6o agreeable to the diction of my pre- 
decessors and grammarians generally : accent, in its general and 
most extensive sense, is underetood to include emphasis and tones. 

Of TijM and Quantity. 

^ Pertaining to verse, and also to the- sounds of which 
it is composed, are time and quantity. 

Of Time. 

Time, as it relates to poetical composition, is the space 
of time occupied in pronouncing a line of poetry, or any 
of its constituent parts. We shall here consider it only 
in relation to syllables. 

On inspection, it is plainly seen that our language is composed 
of syllables, which vary in the length of their sounds : some an 
long, some short, and some are of intermediate lengths; as, nnU^ 
not^ con J &c. are short sounds ; matey note, cone, and grave are long. 
Some of our diphthongal sounds are longer still ; as, voice, naUe, 
sound, bound, &c. Others are seen to be of intermediate lengths. 
These varieties are seen to exist in syllables, in their primal state, 
nnafiected by accent and cadence : they are seen to exist also, hi 
dae proportion, when under the influence of accent and cadence, in 
composition. 

It is also seen, that, when taken into composition, our syllables 
are variously affected by accent, emphasis, and cadence, according 
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to their different degrees of force. By accent and emphasis their 
sounds are augmented, in time, as also in quantity : that is, their' 
sounds are longer^ as well as louder than the sounds of unaccented 
syllables. 

Concerning the relative lengths of syllables, or proportions in 
point ef time, no precise or determinate rules can be given ; nor 
can it be determined what is the difference between long and short 
syllables, because their lengths are various. Poetic numbers are 
composed of long and short svllabies alternately ; and grammarians 
have laid it down as a general rule, that the proportion between long 
and short syllables, in poetical composition, is as two to one. This 
may stand as a general rule, but is not without exceptions ; and iii 
all cases the difference is better determined by the ear than by 
mathematical process. 

Of Quantity, 

Quantity is the quantum of sound attached to each ; 
syllable./ Quantity differs materially from time: time 
only determines the length of sounds: quantity, the 
weight, or aggregate quantum of sounds, either longer 
or shorter. 

These technical terms, time and quaniityy are derived from the . 
Greeks; and, in Greek prosody, are said to be nearly allied, and' 
(hat quantity was principally constituted by time, their accents conr, 
sisting of long tones ; and hence the terms, long and short quantity, 
were very appropriately used in Greek prosody, and also in the Ro- 
man ; but which do not so properly apply in ours. 

What were the idioms of speech and pronunciation, in those an- 
tient languages, is not very well known, nor can be now : since 
those languages have ceased to be spoken, their idioms are lost, and . 
sunk in oblivion. But that they were different and diverse from 
ours is apparent, from the best information we can obtain, and from 
what we can learn of their rules of prosody, their technical terms, 
&c., which have come down to us ; and which, it is presumed, were 
very appropriate to their languages, but are not so to ours. 

In English prosody, time and .quantity are two distinct things, as 
specified above. They have some connection, however, and rela- 
tiOD to each other : they commonly go together ; they have their seat 
in syllables, accented or unaccented : they are both affected by ac- 
cent and cadence ; but quantity more than time; and quantity, more 
than time also, constitutes numbers. We may observe, however, 
that numbers are constituted by both of these united. 

Verse is composed of great and small sounds, arranged in alter- 
nate succession, which are generally called, after the manner of the 
Greeks, long and sliort quantity; but with equal propriety, in Eng- 
lish verse, they may be called, great and small quantity. These, 
when thus arranged, form a contrast to each other ; and these are 
coQBtitutod, principally, by accent and cadence ] but not altc^ether 

I* 
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'iBind universally so ; if this were the case, the names of long md 
short quantity would not be wanted; for the terms — accent and 
cadence^ would be equally proper, or more so. 

But quantity is not precisely tne same as accent, and is not always 
constituted by it altogether, as I will show by example : 

'' Kings, queens, | &nd princfis, | dOkes, Said I landgraves die." 

We see, by scanning this verse, that the last foot has three long 
syllables; the second of which has but a small degree of accent; 
but the syllable itself of its own natural sound, being possessed of 
time and quantity almost sufficient for the purpose, without the aid 
of accent, plainly shews that accent and quantity are not precisely 
the same, and do not run parallel in all cases. 

Section III. — Of Pauses. 

Pauses are rests, or cessations of voice, in reading and 
speaking, and are equally common to prose and versR 
Xhe* due observance of these pertains to Teading and ' 
speaking; but their just distribution, and notation pertain j 
ta composition. \ 

The syntax pauses, which are taught under the article 
punctuation^ are useful in all compositions, to point out 
the syntactic construction ; and in poetical corapositionsi : 
they are necessary also, in forming harmonious soundfli 
and just propositions, and in regulating time, as will be 
shewn, hereafter, in the proper place. 

Grammarians have given the following definitions and rules, fat ; 
the regulation of pauses, which may serve for general rules, but aie 
not without exceptions. 

Pauses are notes of distinction, and are used to dis- 
tinguish syllables from syllables, words from words, and ■ 
sentences and parts of sentences, from each other; foi 
which the following rules may be observed. 

To each syllable a pause should succeed of perceptif . 
ble length. 

To each word a pause should succeed, perceptibly = 
longer than the former. 

A comma marks a pause the length of one syllable. 

A semicolon marks a pause the length of two syllablefli 

A colon marks a pause the length of three syllables 

A period marks a pause the length of four syllables. 

The interrogation and exclamation pauses are of vaii- 
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ons lengths, as they sometimes terminate, each, a whole 
sentence, and sometimes not. 

The pause, marked by the dash, is of various lengths, as its situ- 
ation, and the manner in which it is used, may require : being 
lometimes longer, and sometimes shorter, than that of a period. 

The pause, pertaining to a parenthesis, is equal to that of a 
comma. 

These may serve for general rules for the lengths of those pauses, 
in prose and verse. And it may be observed that the above defined 
pauses have no measured time for their lengths: their lengths are 
only determined bv the lengths of the sounds, as they are pronounced 
in reading or speaking, either quickly or slowly ; in either case, the 
sounds and pauses are regulated by the same proportions of time. 

As pauses are necessary to shew the construction of sentences, in 
prose and verse ; and as they are also necessary in poetical compo- 
sitions, for the due regulation of time and harmony, the syntax pauses 
have a twofold use in verse. But as these do not always occur 
where they may be needed, for the purpose last mentioned, in wse, 
two other pauses, called poetic pauses, pertain to verse, and' are 
occasionally used, when the syntax pauses are wanting, and which 
may here be noticed. 

The Poetic Pauses. 

The pauses pertaining to verse, called poetic pauses, 
tae the final pause, and coDsural pause. 

The final pause takes place at the end of a line or 
Terse, in reading, when a syntax pause may be wanting, 
to mark the distinction between lines, to show when the 
line is ended, and to prevent its running into another. 
This pause is less than that of a comma. 

The csesural pause takes place in the middle of a line, 
or in some of the intermediate parts of it, where time 
and harmony require it, and the sense and construction 
will admit it. ThiH pause is sometimes less than that of 
a comma, and sometimes not. 

The above may serve for gener^ rules and definitions, as far as 
relates to composition. But as rules for reading, some additions, 
some occasional deviations, and some farther illustrations, may be 
necessary, ais will be shewn in the proper place. 

Here end the definitions of the elementary parts of verse; and 
these (it may be perceived) are no more than the elements of prose, 
with some few exceptions. These, of themselves, are not poetry; 
Bor can they be called numbers, unless antmged in poetic order. 
Anangements are therefore necessary ; and the di/Ierent order of 
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arrangement constitutes the difference between prose and verse, and 
also between one kind of verse and another. 

Questions and Exercises on the foregoing, 

What is prosody ? Whence its derivation ? Of what does it trett! 

What is verse? What are numbers? What are the sounds of 
■which numbers are composed ? 

Give a definition of orthoephy; of accent; of cadence; of em- 
phasis ; of tones. 

Have accent, emphasis, and tones, each a separate capacity, M 
they are commonly used ? ^ 

Have they also a joint capacity, as they are used in poetical com- 
position ? Explain this. 

What is time, as it relates to verse ? What is quantity, as it relata . 
to English verse? 

What are the pauses pertaining to verse, and what are their nsesf 

What are the relative lengths of the pauses in time ? Point thsm 
out severally. 

Are there poetic pauses also? How many, and what are they 
called? i 

■' ■ I 



CHAPTER 11. 

Versification teaches the rules for the composition or constraction ' 
of verse. 

Verse is composed \yy the due arrangement of great and small, or \ 
long and short, sounds, in alternate succession; and this is doaebtf 
the use of feet 

Section I. — Of Feet 

Feet are formed by the union of sounds, or syllablesi 
which come under the denomination of long and short 
quantity, in this manner, debate, volcdm, supersede. 

Feet are the component parts of verse ; and by arrang- 
ing them in regular succession, due arrangement of 
sound is made, which constitutes their harmony, and 
forms a verse, or line of poetry; as, for example: 
"Behold I the morn | ing sun." 

These are called feet, because, when thus arranged, the sonndi 
of the verse seem to move in regular order, and by a measured paoa, 
foot by foot, on recital. 
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Movement and Measure. 

3 connection, grammarians make use of the terms, movement 
sure. These stand in connection with feet, being constituted 

eraent expresses the movement of sonnds, in their 
jsive order, whether from strong to weak, from 
i short, or vice versa. 

sure signifies the measure of sound, which pertains 
different kinds of feet ; or the measure of verse Jby 
d of feet of which it is composed ; as, for exaoi- 
erse, composed of iambic feet, is said to be in 
measure : anapsBstic verse, in anapeestic measure f 
c verse, in trochaic measure, &c. 

3re and metre are thus distinguished : metre is the measure 
by the number of feet contained in a line. Measure relates 
•nnds contained in the feet, singly, as they seem to move In 
red pace, foot by foot, on recital. ^ 

• 

The Different Kinds of Feet. 

different kinds of feet, which are used in poetical 
sition, are twelve in number : four of which are 
tbles, and eight are trisyllables. They are com- 
)f long and short quantity in the following manner. 

sir names, Trhich are of Greek derivation, I shall annex their 
lions in English, with the marks by which they are desig- 
Dgether with examples of each, in the same lines, respec- 



mies, 

bus, or iambic, 

;hee, 

bic, 

idee, 

paBst, 

tyle, 

bacchy, 
>hibrach, 
sbimaCy 
Nrach, 

OSS. 



Significations, 

short and long, 
long and short, 
two short, 
two long, 
the last side long, 
the first side long, 
the first side short, 
the last side short, 
both sides short, 
both sides long, 
three short, 
three long. 



Marks. Examples. 

V - presume. 
- V baker. 

td th6 I shades. 

north star. 

to the grave. 

audible. 

the north pole. 

night raven. 

octavo. 

supersede. 

nu I mSr^blS. 

gre^t soutlpi sea. 



\f w 



V U — 

— V u 



— u — 

V V V 
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RemarkSj ^c. 

These names, which were the technical terms used by the Gi 
and Romans, were appropriate in specifying their several kin 
feet, which were composed of long and short quantity, and ms 
used intelligibly in specifying ours ; but not so appropriately, a 
feet are not composed oi long and short quantity, like theii 
hinted above ; but principally of accents and cadences. 

In those twelve kinds of feet is contained a specimen of th< 
ferent sounds, or combinations of sounds, which are ever four 
verse ; and these are ail which can be formed by language. Ye 
composed by connecting these together, which constitute arrs 
ments of long and short quantity in alternate and re^lar order. 

Those twelve kinds of feet are of Grecian origin : they were 
by the Greeks, and also by the Romans, in their poetical com 
tions, and taught in their prosodies. Our English language ii 
so constructed, as to admit the formation of some of those fe* 
naturally and easily as theirs : yet we find some examples of < 
in our English compositions: of the moloss, however, rarely 
every other kind are found more frequently, and are variously i 
spersed in our poems, although several of them have not 
\adopted by our writers on English prosody. 

. We may here observe that the quantity of our syllables is pi 
P5,lly composed of accents, but not altogether so. We may 
observe that full accents are not, in all cases, required to cons 
long quantity; but that, in some cases, syllables, whose sound 
naturally long, will constitute it with a less force of accent ; a 
ejjLamplOj the moloss. which consists of three long sounds, 
necessardy be formea in this way, as three full accents never < 
-together in English composition. Molosses seldom occur in 
English compositions ; and when they do, may be formed of i 
important monosyllable words, nouns, adjectives, &c. — as, ii 
following: "The d6ep damp vault." ''The great south s^a." 
great white throne." 

It is true also that our other feet, which contain two long soi 
seldom contain two syllables of equal force of accent; aa 
spondee, the bacchy, the antibacchy, and amphimac. 

And we may also observe, by inspecting our iambic compotil 
that the long sounds are not always composed of full accents 
is this always necessary, nor even possible, as may be shewi 
illustrated hereafter. But, in all cases, the long sounds should 
tain quantity enough, and the short sounds little enough, that 
may be plainly distinguishable, and that the contrast in their so 
may be plainly observable. 



Section II. — 0/ Formations. 

On adopting those twelve kinds of feet into English proso 
have given their names (which have come down to us fron 
Greeks and Romans) with English terminations: those adc 
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6; as our English writers have formed them; and the 
Y the rales of analogy in such cases. I prefer this mode to 
iving them in Greek or Latin, as this is following an estab* 
ecedent, from which I would never depart without a reason, 
because if their Greek or Latin names were retained, the 
nd adjectives, derived from these, should also be Greek or 
i^hich would not be so convenient in writing or speaking, or 
iglish reader. 

ming those English terminations, I remark, the final sylla- 
or more, are dropped in most cases; as, for spondeuSj we 
ndee ; for pyrrhichiuSj phyrrlcj &c. 

word iambuSf we have an exception to this rale. If we 
it, in the manner above specified, it would be iamby and this 
ar the etymology. Our writers on prosody have generally 
its Latin form — tam&u«, which would make the plural — 
Sat, instead of this, they have given it an English termina- 
adding es, which makes the plural iambuses. This may 
rly done, jf the noun singular could be properly admittea 
vocabulary in its Latin form. Others have given it an 
termination, by contracting the Latin adjective iamhicuSj 
akes it iambic in the singular number, and iambics in the. 
This latter mode is somewhat anomalous; but this I prefer,, 
I accordingly adopt it in this work. But as this may be a 
le point, I would not contend with those who dissent frp^i 

ord amphimacer I have given an English termination, l^ 
the final syllable er, which makes it amphimac. Perhaps' 
be objected, to, as, in tl^is way the final c is changed from 

c hard. I have done this with some hesitation : and here a 

may arise, which of the three may be preferable ; to adopt 
amphimacer into our vocabulary, in its original form; or 

he final r, and make it amphimace ; or to drop the final syl* 

d make it amphimac, 

\ other words, pertaining to this class, I make no comments ; 

f them having been introduced into our vocabulary, with 
terminations, by approved authority. The others, which 

t been introduced heretofore, being now needed, I have 

)on myself the task of introducing them. And as, in the 
of this work, I shall probably have occasion, not only for 

)f those nouns, in the singular number, but also for the use 

plurals and adjectives, occasionally, I will here present a 

lose nouns, together with their etymons, their plurals, and 

^s. 

Adjectives, 

iambic. 

trochaic. 

pyrrhic. 

spondaic. 

anapflBstic. 



s. 


Nouns Sing, 


Nouns Plural. 




iambic. 


iambics. 


IS, 


trochee. 


trochees, 


lius, 


pyrrhic. 


pyrihics. 


IS, 


Spondee, 


spondeesi 


iQS, 


anapsBst, 


anapssts^ 
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Etymons, 

Dactyl us, 

Bacchius, 

Antibacchius, 

Amphimacer, 

Amphibrachys, 

Tribachys, 

Molossus, 



Nouns Sing. 

dactyle, 

bacchy, 

antibacchy, 

amphimac, 

amphibrach, 

tribrach, 

mo I OSS, 



Nouns Plural, 

dactyles, 

bacchies, 

antibacchies, 

araphimacs, 

araphibrachs, 

tribrachs, 

molosses, 



Adjectives, 

dactyle. 

bacchic. 

antibacchic. 

amphimac. 

amphibrachic. 

tribrachic. 

molossic. 



[ have been the more particular in giving those different formi- 
tions, as this is a subject which has not been heretofore attended to. 
These being a class of words whose orthography has not been fixed, 
as we see different writers write them differently. Some fixM 
standard, in this particular, is deemed necessary. Perhaps my list, at 
above presented, may be found, in some instances defective : if M^ 
I hope the necessary amendment will be made; if not, I hope the 
list I have here presented may form the orthographic standard, m 
this particular. 

Section III. — Exercises on the foregoing. 

A correct knowledge of those several kinds of feet, and also of 
their uses, is necessary for those who would attain a correct knof^ 
ledge of prosody, or those who write verse. 

Here, perhaps, the instructor may find it necessary to pause, aad 
exercise his pupils in the following, or a similar manner. 



Cite 
An iambic foot, decay, 

A trochaic foot, darkness, 

A spondee, high life, 

A dactyle foot, harmony. 

An anapsest, to the hUU. 
An amphibrach, testator. 
An amphimac, counteract. 

A bacchy, a high wind. 



Connect 
Two iambics, I love to n&L 

Three i ^ ^^^^ ? 

^^^^' {read his book 

Two trochees, this is Londaiu 

A trochee & iambic, this is the hut 

A trochee & pyrrhic, numerable. 
An iambic & p3nThic, adviseable, 
A trochee & spondee, on the blue k3lM» 

An iambic & spondee, | " f^^ '^ 



An antibacchy, palefaces, A spondee & iambic, | ^l? j^^ 
A moloss, pale white face. A trochee & iambic, here is the nu». 



Connect 

Four iambics, 

Four trochees, 

Three anapaests, 

An iambic and two anapssts. 

Two amphibrachs, 

An iambic and tribrach, 

A spondee and two iambics, 



the God of our salvation hears, 

houseSf churches, mixed together. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 

he fondly to wisdom was prone, 

the face of creation. 

innumerable. 

Great Britain foremost standi. 
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Connect an amphibrach and amphimac. Shall wisdom cry aloud ? 
= 3 u — 

Connect two trochees and an amphimac. Restless mortals toil for 

nought. 
A pyrrnic, spondee and two iambics. In the last great rewarding day. 
Connect Bve iambics. Shall not the Jydgc of aU the earth do right ? 
Insert a tribrach in an iai^bic line, 2d place. Innumerable before 

tk? Ahnightyh throne. 
Insert a dactyle in an iambic line, 1st place. Mwrmuring^ and with 

him fled the shades of night. 
Insert a pvrrhic in an iambic line, 3d place. You brought your 

Clio to the virgin^s aid. 
Insert an anapaest in an iambic line, 4th place. And temples rissj 

the beautidus wdrks of peace. 
Insert an amphibrach m an iambic line, 3d place. And temples rise, 

thi heautious works of peace. 
Insert a spondee in an iambic line, 1st place. Rome bow^d to Pom' 

pey, ana confessed her lords. 
Insert an amphibrach in an iambic line. 5th place. Let this auspi- 

eious day be ever sacred. 
Insert a spondee and pyrrhic in an iajnbio line. Gay dies unpen* 
' sion^d with a thousand friends. 
Insert a trochee and spondee in an iambic line. When the world 

bow*d to Rome^s almighty sword. 
Connect an antibacchy and bacchy. Night ravens and screech owls. 
Connect an antibacchy and amphimac. BIulc hdls and rattlesnakes. 
Cite an anapaestic line of four feet. On the brow of a hUlj a young 

shepherdess dwelt. 
Cite an amphibrachio line of four feet Some fifty years since^ in 

the days of our fathers. 
Insert a nacchy in an amphibrachio line, 2d place. How cheerless, 

the late blooming face of creation. ' 
Connect an iambic, a bacchy, and two anapaists. That wrap his 

broad path in the mantle of night. 
Insert an amphimac in an anapaestic line, 2d place. Where the sod 

presses damp on their bosoms of clay. 
Insert a spondee in an anapaestic line, Ist place. Gloom, silence, and 

solitude, rest on the spot. 
Insert a spondee in an iambic line, 2d place. The deep damp vault, 

the darkness, and the worm. 
Connect three dactyles. Gloomy and cragged and mountainous. 
Connect a dactvle and spondee. Ru>shing amain dovm. 
Connect a pyrrhic and moloss. To the swan's wild note. 
Che ft line of six feet, containing five iambics, and a bacchy in the 

3d place. Go down to yonder church-^ard, and read it there with care. 
Cite a line of six feet, containing four trochees, with an antibacchy 

in the 2d place, and a spondee in the last Thoughts, like old 

tultures, prey upon their heart-strings. 
Connect a spondee, an amphibrach, a trochee^ and moloss. King», 

ipuens, and princes, dukes, and landgraves, da. 
2 
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By a little attention to exercises like the foregoing, fha learner 




poaing and scanning. 

Questions and Exercises on the foregoing. 

What is versification? How is Terse composed 1 What are £Mt, 
and how composed ? 

In what manner is verse composed of feet? Why are they called 
feet? 

What two things stand connected with feet, being in a manner 
constituted by them ? 

Give a defmition of measure as it stands connected with feet ; of 
movement also. 

How many kinds of feet are used in vane? What are their 
names? 

How many are composed of two syllables, each, and how many 
of three? 

Are their names in sheer English? Whi^t are their T«>g!ifh aigoi- 
fieations? 

Give examples of each, by their appropriate aonnds and quan- 
tities. 

What are marks, which pertain to these, by which their long and 
short quantities are designated ? 

Recite those names (in the noun singular) with their plniala and 
adjectives. 

Here some exercises may follow, similar to those in the doaiBg 
part of chapter II. as the teacher may think proper. 



CHAPTER IIL 

OF ORDERS AND METRES. 

Section I. — Deflnitiom. 

The component parts of verse are feet. Verses aie 
composed of feet, but in various ways, or by yariona or< 
ders of construction : some are composed of one kind of 
feet only ; and some of more than one. 

I use the term orders to designate the different mode^ or ordan 
of construction, which pertain to the different kinds of Terse. TTttt 
kind of verse which is composed of iambics may be denominatad 
the iambic order ] and that composed of anapcestic feat, the anapoa- 
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tic ofder, &c. Those kinds of veree^ also, which are composed of 
one kind of feet only, may be denommatea the simple orders ; and 
those which are composed of more than one kind of feet may be 
deiuiminated die composite orders, in distinction from the lormer. 

Of the twelve kinds of feet above specified, five only 
are commonly used, in poetical compositions, each by 
themselves, unmixed with other kinds ; viz. iambic, tro- 
chaic, anapsBstic, amphibrachic and dactyle ; and these 
constitute the five simple orders of construction, or five 
kinds of verse, which are known by their names respect- 
ively ; viz. iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, amphibrachic, and 
dactyle verse. 

Aside from these fire, no other kinds of feet are used in English 
compositions, by themselves alone ; and no others can be. But the 
other seten kinds have their uses : they are used in verse, being 
mixed and interspersed t^ith the other four kinds of which the foar 
simple orders are composed. 

The composite orders, which are of several kinds, are 
variously composed ; but, in all cases, partly by one of 
the four kinds above mentioned, iambic, trochaic, ana- 
(HBsticy or amphibrachic; for without one of these, no 
verse, except dactyle, is ever composed in English. But 
one of the four, beine necessarily used as the ground 
tTork, other kinds of leet are intermixed with them ; but 
not without some regularity in the order, line by line. 

Verses are composed of feet, by arranging and con- 
necting them together in lines ; but these are of various 
lengths, or metres. 

Of Metres. 

Metre is the measure or length of a line, as it is meas- 
tued by its number of feet ; and hence, as lines are com- 
posed of different lengths or different number of feet, as 
of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or 7 feet, they are said to be of different 
metres, as, dimeter, trimeter, quameter, pentameter, hexa- 
meter, and septameter. These are the technical terms 
which have come down from antiquity ; and which, in our 
phraseology, would be, two feet metre, three feet metre, 
tour feet metre, five feet metre, &c 

I will cite examples of the different kinds of verscL in their diffsr- 
ant orders and metres, beginning with the simple orders. 



Of 2 feet. 


Of 3 




Of 4 




Of 5 




Of 6 




Of 7 
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Section II. — The Simple Orders. 

Iambic Verse. 

Iambic verne is composed in six different metres ; viz. 
of two, three, four, five, six, and seven feet A specimen 
of each here follows. 

His natne be sung. 
Behold the morning sua. 
The God of our salvation hears. 
All human things are subject to decay. 
Thy realm forever lasts, tny own Messiah reigns. 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain. 

Remarhs. 

These are examples of every metre I have seen in iambic com- 
positions. It is true, however, that lines may be extended to greatei 
lengths than seven feet, if necessary; but, on the other hand. 
they should never be contracted any shorter than the above cited 
example \ for less than two whole feet will not constitute poetry. 

Poems are never composed of lines of two feet metre, m succes- 
sion : they are only used occasionally in poems, hymns, odes, && 
to diversify the metre; and are, in no case, lines of poetry, or 
verses ; but hemistics, or half lines. The shortest metre of which 
iambic verse is composed, in lines successively, is that of three feet; 
and this is the shortest metre which can be' denominated lines, or 
verees ; and this is not frequently used. 

The metres most commonly used, in poems of iiny length, ana 
those of four and five feet. The epio verse is five feet metre, 
iambic : this is called the pentameter verse ; and is used in elegiac 
compositions, and in poems generally, more frequently than any 
other metre. 

The six feet verse, or Alexandrine, as it is. commonly called, is 
seldom used, by itself, in succession ; but it is sometimes used in 
pentameter compositions, and sometimes in odes, to diversify the 
metre. The seven feet metre is sometimes used ; but not frequently 
in modem times. 

Iambic verse, being most natural to the idioms of our language, is 
more commonly used than any other : being better adapted, also, 
where force and energy of expression are wanted. 

Of Trochaic Verse. 

Trochaic verse is the reverse of iambic, in its order of 
construction ; and has five metres, viz. of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
feet. Specimens follow. 

Of 2 feet. Pilgrim stranger. 

Of 3 " Times and seasons changing. 
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Of 4 feet, Hush; mr dear, lie still and slamber. 

Of {» '' Yirtae's Dri^t'ning ray shall beam forever. 

Of 6 " On a moantain stretch'd, beneath a ho'anr tnllbw. 
Of these, the four feet metre is most commonly need; the dtlMrt, 
but seldom : the metre of two feet, nevei^ except to diVeiaify tfaje 
metre in odes, &o. 

Of trochaic verse there is another species^ ijv^hich is 
frequently used, which diflfers from that above described, 
by having the final syllable retrenched; or, in other 
vmds, by having the last foot an amphim^c. It is com- 
posed in three metres. Specimens follow. 

2 feet metre. Stories plainly told. 

3 << « Holy angels guard thy bed. 

4 ^ ^ Mountains, l&es, and rivers, there abound. 
Of this species, the metre of three feet is most commonly nsed. 

Of AMopttsHc Verse, 

AhapsBstic verse is composed in three metres, viz. of 2, 
3| and 4 ieet ISpecimens follow. 

% feet la a gvove of t^ trees. 

8 " From the east, to the west yon may go. 

4 ^ At XtLe close of Ihe day, wnen the hamlet i^ stiU. 

Anapffistic verse has another species, which differs, 
fibm me formleir, by having its initial syllable retrenched ; 
^y by Mvhig ilB mi foot a(h iambic This species has 
abo tbiee nieft<^ of Which the following are specimens. 

% feet. He felt as a n^ain. 

3 " My Tijght theie is hoiie to dispute. 

% ^ And Mauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 
This kind of veise, very properly called, anapsstio, beginning with 
an tambio^ may also be called, amphibrachic, ending with an 
iambic. 

Of Amphibrachic Verse. 

Amphibrafefaio verse is composed in three metres ; viz. 
6F 9, ^ and 4 feet Specimens follow. 

2 feet Th^ shadows are closing. 

ft ^< And dkrkniln and doubt ate now flying. 

4 ** Such scenes were unknown in the days of our fathers. 
Anapaestic and amphibra^c verse, being similar in measure and 
movament, are pleasing, to the ear, and well adaoted to cheerful 
and humourous coinpositions ) and sometimes to elegiac bomposi- 
tions, and subjects important and solemn. 

2* 
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Of Dactyle Verse. 

Dactyle verse is seldom used, as remarked heretofore; 
but is used occasionally, and has three metres ; viz. of 2, 
3, and 4 feet. Specimens follow. 

2 feet. Free from anxiety. 

3 '^ Singing most sweetly and merrily. 

*:>4 " DactyUo measures are wanting in energy. 

The preceding are the five kinds of yerse, which are composed, 
each of one kind of feet; and are called by the names of^th^ 
feet, of which they are composed, respectively. These also^ from 
the mode of their construction, may be dekiominated the five simple 
orders, in distinction from tliose which are composite. 

Section III. — The Composite Orders. 

We have other kinds of verse, which are composed in 
some regularity of order ; but differently from those above 
described: they are composed, line by line, of more than 
one kind of feet ; and hence are called of the coiAposite 
order, in distinction from the former.. Of these we have 
several kinds ; some of which I will describe. 

1. 
One of those kinds consists of six feet:, in the thiid 
foot an amphibrach, or some other trisyllable foot; and 
the other feet, iambics. A specimen of which foUowB. 

*' It was a win I t^r's 6v' nlng. | and fast came down the snow ; 
And keenly o^er | th6 wide ni^th | the bitter blast did blow.'' 



2. 

Another kind of verse is composed of anapeests and 

iambics, alternately ; as, in the following. 

'^ They are burst | ing fresh | from' their spar J ly caves ; 
And the earth | resounds | with the joy | of waveSb" 

Hemapii 
3. 

There is another kind of verse, called Sapphic, in im- 
itation of Sappho, the Greek lyric poetess. This kind 
of verse is of five feet metre, mostly trochaic : it is oom- 
posed in stanzas ; three lines and a hemistic compoaiog 

a stanza. 
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We have no established rule for this kind of verse, in our English 
compositions, which has been uniformly adhered to. The rule for 
vhich, in Greek and Latin verse, as far as I can ascertain, was 

this : — «I |uv|-u| a trochee, a molosSi a pyrrhic. a 

trochee, and spondee ; and sometimes, occasionally, a trocheoi in- 
stead of a spondee, at the end. 

But as our language is not so favourable to the use of the spondee 
and moloss, the moToss is seldom or never used in our English 
Sapphics; but, instead of which, some other trisyllable foot is used. 
Also, instead of the spondee, a trochee is commonly used ; and some- 
times a trochee instead of the pyrrhic. in the third place. 

Ab some prescribed rule, or model for imitation, may be neces- 
sary, in this case, I will cite a stanza from one of our best English 
poets, which may serve for a model. 

" When the I fierce north-wind, | with his | airy | forces 
Rears Op | the Baltic | td & | foaming | fOry ; 
And the I red lightning | with & | storm df | hail cdmes 

Rushing I &main down.''-— Watts. 

These lines are good English sapphics, and contain the essential 
traits of the original as nearly as the two languages, Greek and 
English, correspond to each other. This stanza, together with the 
poem, from whieh this was taken, may stand for a model, in our 
fhiglish compositions. 

Remarks. 

Oa reviewing this subject, and scanning our English Sapphics, 
we perceive that no module is followed precisely ; and we may 
ventare to say, none can be. But what may be the conclusion ? 
shall we not conclude, from these premises that none, or nothing of 
the kind, is necessary? no: without some prescribed rules, or 
something equivalent thereto^ our Sapphic compositions would soon 
become metamorphosed into something very dissimilar. I have 
seen some compositions, which have passed for Sapphics, which 
fidl under this description, and which as nearly resemble the ^o- 
lian lyre, as that of Sappho. 

Some rales are therefore necessary. Let the autient module then 
stand : if not for a module to be followed precisely, let it stand as 
a model for imitation, as far as our language will admit ; and let 
onr best English Sapptiics stand also for models. 

It is not to be expected that an English poet can vie with the 
mtient Greeks, in the use of the moloss ; but m lieu of the moloss, 
i Imochy may oe substituted ; and sometimes an amphibrach, with 
a fiill force of accent, or full sounding quantity. And sometimes, 
also, in lieu of the spondee, a trochee may be used very properly ; 
md, occasionally, in case of necessity, a trochee, instead of the 
pyrrfaio, may be admissible. But the hemistic, should consist of a 
n^le and spondee, uniformly so, if practicable. 

l^e lines above cited are composed on this principle; and 
ilthoogh the lines vary in their kind of feet, they correspond very 
nearly, in measure ana movement, in time and quantity. 
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There is another kind of verse, consisting of four feet; 
the 1, 2, and 4, iambic, and the 3, anapeestia A specimen 
follows. 

<< I hear | thee speak | df th« b«t | ter land ; 
Thou call's! I her child | r6a & hftp | py band." 

Hemm 

The above described are the Tarioas kinds of verse, which an 
commonly fonnd in our English compositions, which are composiBd 
by a regular order of construction, and are composite. There aie 
others (some of which are not witnout merit,) wnich are not oom- 

r»8ed by a regular order of construction. Some specimens of whiok 
will cite. 

6. 

The following, from a poem entitled, " To the iEolian haip," ii 
of the class last mentioned. 

'< H&rp df I thS zephyr, | whdse least | breath, d'er 
Thy ti&ndSr | string moving, | Is f^It | by th^e ; 
Harp df I th6 whirlwind, | whdse fi&arfdl | fist i6ar 
C&n &roase | th^e td nought | bi&t hftr | mtey." 

This poem is not intended for an example of regular compositioD ; 1 
but written in imitation of the wild and irregular objects of natbif, 
we see correspohding traits of irregularity in the verse. 

6. 1 

From another poem, Entitled, " Nature's nmsic," I wUl qooib ' 
another stanza, somewhat si&ilar in character, and in the diveMifl- 
cation of its numbers, to the foriher. 

''There's migh | ty mOs | Ic in | th£ roar 
6f i\A oaks, I dn th£ moun | t&in's side. 
When the I whiriwind bOrsts | 6n their fbre | heads hdar, 
And the Itght I ning flash | es wide." 

Remarks, 

The foregoing are specimens of some of the kinds of versa wfaiflk 
are called composite. Examples of a few other kinds ms^ be sen * 
among our English compositions. And, by the use and intenaixtiue 
of the different kinds of feet, there is room for some farther im- 
provement, in this way, if thought necessary. 

The two stanzas last cited are seen to be irregular, in their mods 
of construction, and different from those above (Ascribed. Ilie dif*4 
ference lies here : in the former, some prescribed rules are adhertd 
to ; in the latter, not i 



i 
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In the two stanzas, last cited, we see an irregularity in the order 
>f each ; and on reading the poems, from which they are cited, we 
nay also see, that no two stanzas are precisely alike, in their orders 
>f construction ; as, I will shew hy citing another stanza from that 
lom which the latter was taken. 

" There 's mQsic | in the | city's hQm, 
Heard in the | noontide gl&re, 
When its thous | ^d mingling | voices come 
On the breast | of the | sQltry air." : 

Iliere is harmony, and a degree of correspondence in these 
poems, with irregularities intermixed. None, but a natural p6et, 
3an succeed in this kind of composition ] as, in these, and similar 
nwes, the bard is indebted to his own genius, and to his archetype, 
nature, for his model. 

This kind of composition is admissible, in cases like those, where 
the wild scenes of nature are described ; where the subject is such 
■8 to call for it; and where the genius of the poet is equal to the 
task ; and in no other. 

7. 

I will now close . this section, by citing one example of verse, 
which is very irregular, both in the order of its construction, and 
iJso in form. 

. "The mtteio I 6f C&rrvl, | was, like the | meni6ry | 6f jdys | thfit 
lie p&st, I pleasant | Slnd moumfiil | td the soul." — Ossian. 

- This is a speeies of verse, unlike to all others : it being without 
ftrm, like other poems, without metre, and without order in the 
amingement of its feet, or its numbers ; and may, perhaps, not 
properly be ranked, as one of the orders of English verse. It is in 
imitation of something which has come down from antiquity — a 
species of poetry the most antieat of any, of which we have any 
knowledge. Similar to this was the poetry of the antient prophets, 
and many antient writers, sacred and profane. Of this kind, we 
have some examples in modem times, in the poems of Ossian, 
Gesner, and others. 

This is verse, and not prose, or, as some have called it, prose run 
inad : it is language restrained to numbers. This kind of poetry 
gives full play to the imagination and fancy ; and is well adapted to 
aablime and awful subjects, and to picturesque descriptions, for 
"^ch it was primarily intended. But few, however, in modern 
teeSj ate possessed oi genius to excel in this kind of composition. 
• 

Questions and Exercises on the foregoing. 

i What are the component parts of verse ? What are orders? 

Are there orders or different kinds ? What are they, and by what 
jimies distinguished ? 

' WhibX ate simple orders, and how composed ? What are oompo- 
bite ofdeiS) aad now composed ? 
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How many are the simple orders ? By what names may they 1 
called? 

What is metre ? Are there several metres perfaiRing to vem 
What are they called ? 

How many metres pertain to iambic verse ? Cite an example i 
each. 

How many metres pertain to trochaic verse % Cite an examp 
of each. 

Is there another species of trochaic verse ? How Is it composed 
In how many metres ? Cite them. 

How many metres pertain to anapoestic verse ? Cite examples. 

Has anapssstio verse another species? How composed? Ci 
examples. 

How many metres has amphibrachic verse ? Cite examples. 

Is dactyle verse used? In now manv metres? Cite examples. 

Have we several kinds of verse of the composite order? Of wk 
metres are some of them ? 

Describe a kind of six feet metre, by its order of constmctio 
and cite an example. 

Describe a kind of five feet metre, called English Sapphic, ai 
cite an example. 

Describe a kind composed of anapsBsts and iambics, and oite i 
example. 

Describe another kind, in which are those two kinds of feet, ■ 
cite an example. 

Describe a kind of verse which is composite, and also ixregnl 
in its order of construction, and cite an example. 

Describe another kind which is also irregular, or diversified, in i 
order, and cite an example. 

Cite a short example of the antient kind of verse—- like Oinn! 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF FORMS. 

Section I. — Of DefinUions. 

Form, as it relates to verse, comprises the varioi 
forms and formations, and external structure of poemSi i 
their different metres, arrangements, formal divisions, sol 
divisions, &;c., which pertain to poetical corapositionSi i 
distinction from prose. 

Large poems are formed, or divided into, boo|D 
smaller ones into cantos ; &c. There are also, email 
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€ic aabdiviaioBa ; as of stanzas, strophes, lines, couplets ; 

Poems are yarious in forms : some of the most antient 
poetry consisted of language restrained to numbers ; but 
"vas without metre, and without form, like prose. A 
specimen of which was cited, in the closing part of the 
^apter preceding. 

There is another kind of verse, called Grerman poetry, 
which is composed in lines, but of unequal lengths, and 
in no regular orc^ej, in point of metre. 

Our modern poetty (except the two kinds above de- 
scribed) is composea in linens of equal lengths, or some 
determinate lengths ; or in some regular order, in point 
of metre. If ^i^o consists of two kinds, blank verse and 
ifayme. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of sound, in the final syl- 
lables of lines, when those of two or more lines in succes- 
aaon have sounds of ^lie same species. Verse, composed 
in this manner, is called rhffm^. In the other kind, this 
NBonespondence of sound, in the final syllables of lines, 
tji omitted ; and verse, composed in this manner, is called 
Vank verse. 

The two kinds of verae, above described, may be included in this 
. daw, and comfl vnd^ the same denomination — Uank verte. And. 
: peifaaps, from one of those antient kinds of verse, the name — blank 
uru was originally derived. 

I Blank verse, was the kind used by the antients, the 

f Greeks and Romans, almost or quite universally ; but 

eommonly in lines of determinate lengths. In English 

OompositioBS, blank verse is commonly used in larger 

poems ; as, the drama, the epopee, &c. 

Rhyme is a modem refinement in composition, and 
calculated to please the ear, by this additional embellish- 
ment It is used in almost all kinds, small poems, more 

ially. 
' Blank verse is commonly composed, in one kind of 
y which is iambic ; and in one metre, which is pen- 
meter, the English epic verse. It is composed in lines, 
**«* this kind, in succession; and is subject to no other 
ADS, or formations. 
Rhyme is composed, in all the various orders and 
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metres, and in various forms of couplets, triplets, stanzas 
strophes ; &c. 

Two lines, which rhyme together, form a couplet; anc 
three, rhyming in like manner, form a triplet. Many po- 
ems are composed in couplets ; in which triplets are used 
occasionally, as diversifications. 

A stanza is a staff or set of verses, four or more in 
number, rhyming together in couplets, or alternately. A 
stanza contains every variation of rhyme or metre, which 
is contained in the poem to which it belongs. 

Strophes, epodes, &c. pertain to odes, and will be de- 
scribed in their proper place. 

Section II. — Stanzas Iambic. 

Stanzas are composed in various forms, and in various metres: 
some of the most common and most useful, I will cite examples of, 
beginning with those of the iambic order. 

1. Stanzas are formed of two couplets, thus : 

" The living know that they must die ; 
But all the dead forgotten lie ; 
Their memory and their sense is gone, 
Alike unknowing and unknown." — Watts. 

2. Another kind of stanza is composed of lines of 
the same metre, and in alternate rhymes, thus: 

" Happy the city where their sons, 
Like pillars, round a palace set ; 
And aaughters, bright as polish'd stones, 
Give strength and beauty to the state."— Watts. 

3. Another kind of stanza is composed of alternate 
rhymes, and alternate metres, of four and three feet ; as, 
in the following : 

" Onoe more, my soul, the rising day 
Salutes tny waking eyes ; 
Once more, my voice, thy tribute pay 
To him that rules the skies." — Watts. 

4. Another kind of stanza is of the same metres with 
the former; but with the second and fourth lines, onlyf 
corresponding in rhyme ; as, in the following: 

" Wh^ then should I fear death's grim look, ^ 

Smce Christ for me did die \ 
For king and Cossar, rich and poo>i. 
The force of death must try." — Rogers. 
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This stanza is said to have been formed originally in two lines, 
of seven feet metre; and afterwards, bein^ broken into two, a 
stanza is now formed, of what once formed a couplet. — This is 
probably correct : it is true, however, that stanzas of this form are 
not of modem origin : we nave seen them in antient compositions. 

5. Another kind of stanza is composed of lines of 
three feet metre, excepting the third line, which is four 
feet, and rhyming alternately; as, in the following: 

" Before the flying clouds. 

Before the solid land. 
Before the fields, before the floods, 

I dwelt at his right hand." — Walts. 

6. The shortest lines of which stanzas may be pro- 
perly formed are of three feet metre : lines shorter than 
these are hemistics, and cannot contain enough to n>ake 
sense. We see some of ihese among Watts' hymns, 
and elsewhere, arranged in four lines like stanzas ; but 
these are not stanzas ; they are annexed to stanzas, only 
to diversify the metre ; and may as properly be written 
in two lines as four, thus : 

" The Lord Jehovah reigns ; 

His throne is built on high ; 

The garments he assumes 

Are light and majesty : 
His glories shine with beams so bright, 
No mortal eye can bear the sight." — Watts. 

7. We see that Watts and others have composed 
some hymns, and devotional songs, in the form of odes, 
as respects their sectional parts ; and, occasionally, this 
is not improper. The stanza last cited is a specimen of 
this kind ; and also, the following, which consists of six 
linesy containing two couplets, and with the third and 
rixth lines corresponding in rhyme ; as for example : 

" ril praise my Maker with my breath; 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers : 
My days of praise shall ne'er be past. 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures." — Watts. 

The above cited forms of stanzas are adapted to hymna^ ^ngSr 
•nd ballads, and to lyric compositions ; and m this way are conr- 
numly used. But the two last cited are not so well adapted to 
nmplioity of style, as those which are more simple in structure* 

3 
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8. Another kind of stanza is formed of four pentame- 
ter lines, rhyming alternately, thns : 

^^ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell, forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.^ — Gray. 

This kind of stanza is well adapted to elegiac compositions, is 
generally so used, and is called the elegiac stanza. 

9. We sometimes see stanzas composed of the two 
species of iambic verse, by arranging them alternately; 
and sometimes also, with two additional lines annexed; 
as in the following. 

" The earth grew silent, when thy voice departed ; 
The home too lonely whence thy steps had fled : 
What then was left for her, the faithful hearted 1 
Death, death, to still the yearnings for the dead ! 
Softly she perish'd — be the flower deplored. 

Here with the lyre and sword." — Hemanfu 

This is a kind of stanza, recently brought into use ; and is prettjr 
well adapted to the elegy or dirge, as it was used in this way, in 
this composition. Perhaps simply four lines may be preferable, ai 
respects the form. 

This is iambic verse, with the first and third lines ending with 
amphibrachs, or with short syllables annexed, which changes tiis 
species of the verse. 

10. Stanzas are seldom or never composed in lines of 
more than five feet metre ; but this may be easily done^ if 
necessary, and with no impropriety ; as, the six and seven 
feet metres are nothing else, but the shorter metres doubled, 
or united in one; hence, two lines of short metre will 
make one in long ; and also two stanzas ; as for example : 

" Shout to the Lord, ye surging seas, in your eternal roar ; 
Let wav© to wave resound his praise, and shore reply to shore. 
Thunder and hail, and fire and storms, the troops of his command, 
Appear, in all your dreadful forms, and speak his awful hand.'' 

Watts 

• 

The foregoing are some of the most common and useful forms of 
stanzas, which pertain to iambic verse. Other forms are occasion- 
ally used ; some of which may be useful, and worthy of imitation ; 
and others not. Iambic being the kind of verse most commonly 
used, pertaining to that are many and various forms of the stanza : 
pertaining to the other kinds of verse, are not so many. 

Section IIL — Sianzas not Iambic. 
Aside from iambic, our other kinds <rf verse aire tro- 
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chaic, anapeestic, amphibrachic, and composite. In these 
different kinds of verse, we have stanzas, of which I will 
cite examples. 

1. One kind of stanza is composed of the two species 
of trochaic verse, arranged alternately, and rhyming alter- 
nately ; as, for example : 

''Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber; 
Holy angels guard thy bed; 
Heavenly blessings, without number, 
Gently falling on thy head." — Watts. 

This is the only kind of stanza which I recollect to have seen of 
trochaic verse : stanzas may be c(ttnposed, however, of either of 
those species of trochaic verse, and aJso in different metres. 

2. Stanzas are composed of anapaestic verse, of three 
feet metre, and rhyming alternately, thus: 

" I am monarch of all I survey, 
[And] my right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute." — Cowper. 

3. Stanzas are composed of anapaestic verse, of fonr 
feet metre, and rhyming alternately : the following is an 
example ; but of the species, not purely anapaestic. 

^'Tia night, | and the landscape is lovely no more; 
I mouro, I but ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
For mom I ii approaching your charms to restore. 
Perfiim*d [ with frenh fragrance, and glit'ring witn dew.'^ 

Beattie. 

4. Stanzas are composed of anapaestic verse, of the 
two metres, above cited, arranged alternately ; as, in the 
following. 

^ When I think of my home, and my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But, alas ! recollecting the place where I stand, 
I am driven again to despair." 

5. Stanzas are composed of amphibrachic verse, and 
in lines of two metres, alternately ; thus : 

'* The moment | was fearful ; ( a mighti | er foe 
Had ne'er swung | the battle- | axe o'er him ; 
But hope nerv'd | his arm for [ a desper | ate blow, 
And] Tecnmseh | fell prostrate | before him." 
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This stanza was cited from a well written poem ; the kind of 
verse being adapted to the subject ] but somewhat irregular, how- 
ever, and not purely amphibrachic, as may be seen by scansion. 
The first and third lines being of the species of amphibrachic vene, 
in which the final short syllables are wanting : tne last line also 
having a supernumerary short syllable, at the beginning. 

6. Another kind of stanza is composed of amphi- 
brachic and anapaestic verse, arranged alternately ; as, in 
the following : 

'^ Behold, on yon summits, where heaven has throned her, 
How she starts from her proud, inaccessible seat ; 
With nature's impregnable ramparts around her, 

And the cataract's thunder, and foam at her feet" 

* 

7. Sometimes we see this stanza in reversed order; 

thus: 

" Go and tame the wild torrent, or stem with a straw, 
The surges that sweep o'er tne strand that confin'd them : 
But presume not again to give freedom a law, 
Nor think, with the chains they have broken, to bind thenL" 

These two kinds of verse, anapsestic and amphibrachic, being 
similar in measure and movement, correspond harmoniously in 
stanzas. These kinds of stanzas are adapted to descriptive and 
harmonious compositions ; and are sometimes very properly used in 
subjects more solemn and pathetic. Of the two forms above cited, 
perhaps the former may be considered preferable. 

We have stanzas, some of composite, and some of irreg- 
ular construction ; but these are similar in forms to others. 
Some, pertaining to these classes, were cited in the chapter 
preceding ; under the article, orders, 

8. One more of which, being partly composite, I will 

cite. 

" The breaking waves dash'd high, 
On a stem | and rock bound coast; 
And the woods, I against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tost" — Hemans* 

The foregoing are examples of the various forms of most kinds of 
stanzas, which are used in common compositions, aside from odes. 

Section IV. — Of Odes. 

Of odes we have various kinds, which are varionslj 
composed of stanzas and strophes, &c., which are diverse 
in their forms, from those above cited, and also from each 
other. Some of which I will cite examples of. 
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1. Sapphic odes, from the days of Sappho, have al- 
ways been written in stanzas of the same form ; being 
composed of lines of five feet metre, the second foot trisyl- 
lable, and three lines and a bemistic composing a stanza ; 
as, in the following: 

Thus her life ended, in her yonthfol vigour ; 
This her sad exit from a world of trouble ; 
She, by the muses and by bards lamented. 

ni fated Sappno. 

Sapphio odes are always without rhyme : all other odes, in Eng^ 
lish verse, are written with rhjrme. Those in eommon use, and 
which are distinguished by no particular name, designating their 
kind, are written on various subjects ; and are various, also, in the 
forms of their sectional parts, or stanzas. Some of which I will cite 
examples of. 

2. One kind of stanza which is used in odes is com- 
posed in six lines, thus : 

'' Ye fields of light, celestial plains. 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Your Maker's wondrous power proclaim ; 
Tell how he form'd your shining frame. 

And breath'd the fluid air." — Ogilyie. 

3. Another kind of stanza is formed of eight lines, 

thus: 

« Daughter of heaven, relentless power. 
Thou tamer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge, and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone." 

From an Ode to Adversity. — Gray. 

4. Odes are sometimes composed in their sectional 
porfiB^ of eight lines ; the four first, and four last being 
alike ib form. These are double stanzas, in our common 
way of speaking, being the quatrain stanza, or stanza of 
four lines, rhyming alternately, doubled. Of such, what- 
ever we may call them, stanzas, or double stanzas, is the 
following : 

3* 
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" The hand that moves and regulateey 

And guides the vast machine. 
That governs wills, and times, and fates, 

Retires and works unseen. 
AngeUo visitants forsake 

Their amaranthine bowers ; 
On silent wings their stations take. 

And watch the allotted hours.'' 

The foregoing are some of the most common forms of the 
tion^ parts, or stanzas of odes. There are many other forms ii 
which it may not be necessary to insert. Nor may it be nec< 
to patronize or encourage a multiplicity of forms, so long as 
minor bard, who can excel in nothmg else, can display his ingc 
in writing poems, in odd fantastic forms. 

For odes there are no prescribed forms : their sectional pai 
various in form, according to the fancy of the poet. And I gii 
opinion that the simple forms are preferable to those whio 
lengthy and complex, either in odes or other poems ; when th( 
ject is of a simple nature, especially so. 

We have odes which vary in their forms, and equally so in 
sub^'ect matter. We have some called Anacreontic : these va: 
in mrm from some others : they are only distinguished by bei 
imitation of Anacreon, in point of subject matter, — festive, an: 
and gay. 

5. To the above cited forma, I will add one i 
which is simple in structure, and well adapted to od< 
jany lyric compositions. 

" O, see what wonders meet our eyes ! 

Another land, and other skies ! 

Columbian hills have met our view ! 

Adieu ! Old England's shores, adieu I 
Here, at length, our feet shall rest, 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest." — Uphan 

It may be remarked : odes are Ijrric poems ; but all lyric j 
are not odes. Odes differ from other poems in their subject n 
as they may not extend to every subject. They also differ : 
form of their stsinzas ; as, in odes, a stanza must contain enou 
make a full sentence, a complete sense, or kind of paragrapl 
other poems, a stanza does not necessarily comprise to i 
Hence, in odes the stanzas are longer, and consist of more 
than those of other poems. We may observe, however, tha 
kind of odes, which we are speaking of now, are unlike to Pii 
odes ; and their sectional parts are also unlike ; as we shall a 
the next section. 
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Section V^^^Pindaric Odes. 

Pindaric odes are in imitation of Pindar, the Theban 
bard, and are irregular in their forms and formations ; 
being composed oi stanzas, or sectional parts, which are 
formed by no prescribed rules. Nor is the same process 
repeated, in these formations, from one to another, as in 
common stanzas. These, being so diverse, in their form- 
ations, from common stanzas, as to need another name ; 
and they' have another name, handed down from anti- 
quity : they are called strophes. 

After the manner of the antient Greeks, the first of those sec- 
tional parts, with which a poem begins, is called a strophe ; the sec- 
ond, an antistrophe ; and the third, an epode, &c. But, whatever 
may have been the causes which gave rise to those various names, 
in ttie Grecian prosody : we have no causes, and no marks of dis- 
tinction, in our Englisn odes, which make it necessary to retain 
&(»e names, and to use them after the manner of the Greeks. 
Hence we infer, the term strophe is alone sufficient to express the 
sectional parts of an ode in our English compositions. 

It is obvious, here, to notice the difference between a stanza and 
a strophe. A stanza, as we have seen, consists of a set form of 
verses, which form is continued, in regular succession, through the 
poem. The strophe consists of no set form, nor is the same form 
repeated. 

The distinguishing and essential properties of the stanza are its 
form. The strophe has other marks of distinction, and other pro- 
perties, aside from its form. Strophes are seen to contain the para- 
graphs, or sectional parts, of the subject matter of the poem. A 
strophe goes on with one topic, without regard to lengtn, till the 
topic is ended. Another strophe goes on and goes through with 
another topic ; the third with another, and so on till the poem is 
ended. But, not so with the 8tan;sa, which is only continued to 
complete the poem: and the topic is continued from stanza to 
stanza. Tliese are tne marks of distinction between stanzas and 
strophes, notwithstanding some stanzas, and those pertaining to 
odes, are longer than others ; and notwithstanding the term stanza 
h sometimes used as a common name for both. 

Pindaric odes arQjpomposed of strophes, which are long 
and irregular, and formed by no prescribed rules. Our 
English odes are in iambic verse, with lines of various 
lengthsi and sometimes of from one foot to seven ; having 
regular correspondences in rhyme, but not in metre. 

As an example of this, I will cite a few strophes from 
one of our English Pindarics. 
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Now the black days of universal doom, 
Which wondrous prophecies foretold, are come ; 
What strong conyulsions, what stupendous woe, 
Must sinking nature undergo, 
Amidst the dreadful wreck, and final overdirow ! 
Methinks I hear her, conscious of her fate, 
With fearful groans, and hideous cries, 

Fill the presaging skies ; 
Unable to support me weight 
Or of the present, or approaching miseries. 
Methinks I hear her summon all 
Her guilty offspring, raving with despair, 
And trembling, cry aloud, prepare, 
Ye sublunary powers, t' attend my funeral ! 

IL 

See now the tragical portents, 
Those dismal harbingers of dire events I 
Loud, thunders war, and darting lightnings fly 
Through the dark concave of &e troubled sky : * 
The fiery ravage is begun, the end is nigh. 
See now the glaring meteors blaze ! 
Like baleful torches, O they come, 
To light dissolving nature to her tomb I 
And scattering round their pestilential rays. 
Strike the affrighted nations with a wild amaze. 
Vast sheets of flame, and globes of fire, 
By an impetuous wind are driven 
Through adl the regions of the inferior heaven; 
Till, hid in sulphurous smoke, they seemingly expire. 

To these I will add two more strophes, from the same od 
not the next following. 

VIIL 

Amidst this dreadful hurricane of woes, 
(For fire, confusion, horror, and despair, 
Fill ev^ry region of the tortur'd earth and air) 
The great archangel his loud trumpet blows ; 
At whose amazing sound fresh agonies 
Upon expiring nature seize ; 
For now, she'll in few moments know, 
The ultimate event, and fate of all below. 
Awake, ye dead, awake, he cries, 

(For all must come) 
All that had human breath, arise. 
To hear your last, unalterable doom. 
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IX. 

At this, the ghastly tyrant, who had sway'd 

So many ages. uncontrolPd, 

No longer could his sceptre hold ; 
Botgave up all, and was himself a captive made. 
The scatter'd particles of human clay, 
Which, in the silent grave's dark chamber lay. 

Resume their pristine forms again. 
And now, from mortal, grow immortal men. 
Stupendous energy of sacred power. 

Which can collect, wherever cast. 
The smallest atoms, and that shape restore. 
Which they had worn so many years before. 
That through strange accidents, and numerous changes past. 

nn FcmfreVs ode on the general conflagration and ensuing judgment. 

rhe foregoing may serve as a specimen of the form of a Pindaric 
I, and its component parts. Poems of this kind are of various 
ns : but not many of them, can be held up as perfect models, in 
at of form. The above cited strophes are not excepted from this 
lark. The point I allude to is, the arrangements of rhymes and 
Ires. On this point, among other things, I shall remark in the 
:t section; 

'indaric odes are adapted to sublime subjects ; and not many of 
English poets have excelled in this kind of composition : among 
se who have, are Dryden, Gray, and a few others. Gray's ode 
[tied, " The Bard," is justly esteemed as one of our beat English 
lels. 

Section VI. — RemarkSy Sfc. 

have now gone through, in presenting specimens of the various 
ns of the sectional parts of poems, stanzas, strophes, &c., with 
ir dififerent arrangements of rhyme and metre, and with occasional 
larkfl on the same. And, as some additional remarks on this 
>ject may be necessary, I proceed to remark : \ 

[liose various forms, and various arrangements of rhyme andN 
tre, are a modern improvement, almost wholly unknown to the 
ients. But improvements of this kind have a downward pre- 
ss. In due proportion as these are mainly attended to, the nobler 
uities of verse are diminished. These are shackles which tend 
impede the excursions of genius, and were generally avoided by 
) antients, who were more attentive to the intrinsic and nobler 
auties of verse, than to these external decorations. On this ac- 
ont, these shackles and impediments are commonly avoided by 
me of our best English poets. Thoughts, expression, and melody, 
fi essential properties of verse, should never be subordinated to 
dnoT appendages. 
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On the other hand, it is admitted that rhyme is an additional 
embellishment to the harmony of sound ; and it adds^ likewise, to 
tiie force of expression : but this effect is most conspicuous in its 
simplest forms and modes of arrangement. 

Oar English poets have one circumstance in favor of rhyming 
which the antients had not. Our English langusi^e contains a ^reat 
number of words, whose orthoepic sounds are similar; such as nigfat, 
light, bright; glade, shade; nation, station; sound, round, bound; 
all. call, hall, wall ; &c. In these similarities of sound our languagB 
abounds, much more than the antient lan^ages of Greece and 
Rome ; and, from this circumstance, we may mfer, the English hate 
adopted the mode of rhyming; and which the antients neglected, 
from a reverse of circumstance. 

Rhyming is a real improvement, under due limitations. Some of 
our English poets, Dryden, Pope, Gay, Swift, Paraell, Gray^ Scott, 
and several others, have excelled in that, and embellished their vem 
with rhyme. 

Rhyme is adapted to small poems, and to the shorter metres ; it 
is adapted to hymns, songs, odes, ballads ; &c. To most of these, 
simple arrangements of rhymes, as well as the simple style, is pre- 
ferable. Rhyme also adds force of expression, and keenness to the 
satire ; and the quatrain stanza is well adapted to the elegy. 

The different metres also have their uses : the pentameter line is 
well adapted to epic verse, and to most others of the nobler kindSi 
The four feet metre couplet, iambic, is adapted to narrative, descrip- 
tive, and other kinds of composition; as in Walter Scott, Gay's A- 
bles, &c. And in one kind of verse or another, the several metrsi 

hav«9 their uarr ; and, in tho Pindaric oda^ all of them by tums. 

But there is a fault in many of our poets, in their arrangements of 
rhyme and metre ; in their composition of odes, more so than m 
other poems ; in Pindaric odes, as also in others. I will illastrato 
this point, as respecting the rhyme, by citing a part of a strophe. 

" A jotty mixture of the darkness spread 
O'er murmuring Egypt's head ; 
And that which angels drew 
O'er nature's face when Jesus died ; 
Which sleeping ghosts for this mistook 
And rising, off their hanging funerals shook ; 
And fleeting past, exposed their bloodless breasts to yiow; 
Yet find it not so dark, and to their dormitories glide.^ 

On this I remark, some of those rhymes are not well arrangad] 
the two last lines are at too great a distance from their corraspcii- 
dents, to have any good effect on the ear ; having, each of thea, 
three lines between, whereas, two between, may be conaidena 
enough, in any case, and, in common cases, more than enough. 

Another thing is also observable, that, in the arrangement of iiia> 
tres, the ear is sometimes offended by too great and sudden changM 
in the metre, sometimes from short to long, but mora oommool] 
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from long to short. And sometimes, also, in the too frequent use of 
the hexameter, and septameter lines, which should seldom occur, 
and when they do, hy a regular gradation of metre. 

By these frequent failures, in the distribution of rhyme and metre, 
a rhythmus of sound is not produced, and the ear is not satisfled. In 
Pindaric odes, which are mtended for sublime compositions, the 
style should be simple, and the arrangements simple and harmo- 
niouB. These remarks^ which are intended as applying to Pindaric 
csompositions more directly, may apply also to other odes, and to 
other kinds of verse, occasionally. / 

Section VIL — Rules for Writing Verse. 

1. Every line in verse, long or short, should begin with 
a capital letter. 

2. In blank verse, and verse composed in couplets 
which follow in succession, an equal space should be 
observed, between line and line, throughout, Ihe same as 
in prose. 

3. In stanzas or strophes, an equal space should be 
observed, in like manner, between line and line, till the 
stanza or strophe is ended. 

4. In verse which is composed in stanzas or strophes, a 
space should be observed between stanza and stanza, and 
between strophe and strophe, of about twice the distance 
of that which pertains between lines in succession, as a 
general rule. 

6. In all compositions, in blank verse, couplets, or 
stanzas, when lines are of equal metres, they should be 
placed even at the first end. 

6. When lines pertaining to stanzas, strophes, &c. are 
of unequal metres, the shorter lines should begin farther 
on from the margin. If they are one fool shorter than 
the longest lines, they should begin (as a general rule) 
one half of afoot onwards at the first end ; and so in reg- 
ular gradation for lines of shorter metres. This is accord- 
ing to the examples of the poets, and is necessary in order 
to give a synopsis of the different gradations of metre. 

7. When a line or more of verse is quoted, in prosaic 
composition, it should not be written in the lines with the 
prose, like a quotation from prose ; but separately and 
detached ; as, in the following example : 
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" On his returning to London, he was seized with a 
fever, of which he died on the fourth of November, 1732; 
and as Pope had said of him five years before : 

'^ Gay dies unpension'd with a thousand pounds." 

8. When a part of a line is written, in connection with 
whole lines, or singly, it should be placed at the end of 
the line from which it was taken, with a blank mark or 
dash, shewing that the other part of the line is wanting; 
as, in the following examples : 

" Bless'd are the meek. " 

" choose for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acrostic land." 

^^ Whence sprung this glorious frame ? or whence began 
Things to exist? " 

Q^estions and Exercises qn the foregoing. 

What is form, as it relates to verse ? Are there various forms per- 
taining to verse ? 

Describe the most antient kind, as respects its form. What is tiia 
form of German poetry ? 

What is rhyme ? What is blank verse ? What is the form of tiia 
latter ? 

What are the forms pertaining to rhyme? What is a couplet f 
What a triplet ? Cite examples. 

What is a stanza ? Are there various kinds of stanzas t How do 
they vary ? 

Cite examples of the various forms of stanzas in iambic verM, 
which consist of four lines. 

Cite examples of other forms, such as pertain to odes, &c. 

What are the forms of the sectional parts of Pindaric odes ? Cite 
an example of a strophe. 

Cite some examples of stanzas in trochaic verse. In anapflBStio 
and amphibrachic verse. 

Cite a stanza in Sapphic verse. Cite some stanzas in composite 
and diversified orders. 

What is the use and benefit of rhyming? What are those of 
blank verse ? 

Which was mostly used by the antients? 

Who have been some of our principal writers in blank veree? 

Who have been some of our principal writers in rhymie ? 

What are the rules for writmg verse ? Cite them, and addnoe 
examples. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIVERSIFICATIONS AND FIGURES. 
Section I. — Preliminary Remarks, 

the preceding chapters, the elementary parts, the component 
and mechanical structure of verse, have been treated oi ; and 
lishing stroke now remains. 

readmg our English verse vre plainly see, that among the dif- 
kinds, or different orders, each kind is interspersed, occasion- 
md diversified vith other kinds of feet than those of which 
irse is composed. That is, iambic verse, so called, is not whol- 
ibic ; but is occasionally interspersed with trochees, spondees, 
ibrachs, and others. The other orders of verse are also diver- 
in like manner. 

)se diversifications are objected to by some prosodians, as a 
who say, the more uniform the measures of verse, or more 
f of one kind of feet, the more harmonious. By others they 
lerated, and held up as models for imitation, 
rules have, in this case, been given ; and none are observed 
iny of our poets^but to follow the dictates of genius, or dictates 
icy. And such is the liberty and licence assumed, that each 
8 seen to write according to the dictates of his own fancy,, cw 
udgment ; and each critic assumes the right of judgmg, of 
ring or commending, according to the dictates of his own 
lent or fancj. Here tnen is the point in question : and thi?\ 
)e the solution of the problem : the poet should be allowed full 
to his genius, as far as he goes right, on one hand ; aud bounds 
1 be set to his licence, on the other hand : poetic licences are 
lensible, as well in prosody as in syntax. 
:his case, it may seem necessary that there should be some 
;tions, or some standing rules ; but none, perhaps, can be formed 
I would apply in sdl cases. There are but two sources from 
I rales can be deduced. One is this : rules may be deduced 
fixed and known principles. When these are wanting, another 
B may be resorted to : as our best poets are confessedly the 
ard 01 composition, rules may be deduced from their examples^ 
no standing principle is found to be against it. 
e case at issue is concerning the use of those diversifications : 
xamples of the poets are apparently in their favour ; for our 
8, good and bad) are diversified in this manner, some more and 
less, and that universally. And here the question occurs, how 
lies to be deduced from these examples 1 In answer to thig it 
J, that, after the examples of our best poets, they are to be used, 
tonally, to diversify the numbers. On this point, Murray haT 
ssed hiinself thus : 
4 
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" Verses composed of iambics have indeed a fine harmony ; hn 
as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, is always in thi 
same place, that is, on every second syllable, such a unifo^mi^ 
would disgust the ear in a long succession ; and therefore suci 
changes were sought for, as might introduce the pleasure of yarietjr 
without prejudice to the melody ; or which might even contribute ft 
its improvement.'/ 

This is conceded to as correct ; and what is the inference ? It ii 
this, that diversifications of the numbers are sometimes necessary, fo 
reasons above stated ; and that the use of them is also sanctioned bj 
the examples of the poets. We here have an established precedent 
which is also well founded. But this furnishes no definite rule con< 
corning their use, and how, why, or when they are to be used, other- 
wise, than as they are occasionqily needed to diversify the numben 
And whether they are needed for any other purpose than this j oi 
whether they are used for any other purpose, or on any other princi- 
ple, by the poets, does not appear from the aoove premises. Hence 
we may look to some other source for further information, and for a 
solution of those problems. 

We now look for principles. What are the radical principles ol 
prosody, and whence derived ? From poetry. And what are tha 
radical principles of poetry, and whence denved? From the har- 
mony of nature. 

Although this may seem a digression, it may not be amiss to at- 
tend a few moments to this subject. If we take a survey of the 
works of creation, and operations of nature, we behold a harmony 
which pervades tne whole system ; and which, either in the nature^ 
the animal, or intellectual department, is uniformly similar. We 
also see a mutual connection, and corresponding harmony betwixt 
difierent parts, connecting them together into one grand whole. 
And if we take a survey of our microcosm, the human soul, we 
there find the same principle also ; and hence we trace the origin of 
poetry. ' Poetry is the natural language of the human soul, expressed 
by correspondmg harmony of sounds. 

On analyzing poetry, we find it consists of three essential proper- 
ties — thoughts, expressions, and sounds. And betwixt these, which 
are mutually connected, a corresponding harmony should exist : the 
expressions should correspond to the thoughts, and the sounds to 
both. Sounds, properly adapted, are, in effect, another mode of ex- 
pression, by means of which expression comes with a twofold 
force. 

It is known that the art of expression has employed the ingenaity 
of mankind from time immemorial. Rhetoric has been iSopted, 
studied, and improved by various modes of expression, and variooi 
figures ; yet the art is not perfected. Poetry has been employed in 
this way, and has an efiect similar to rhetoric, and gives additional 
force to its beauty. 

The mode of expression by verse, in its various orders and forms, 
and by means of the various sonnas of language, has, in numerous 
instances, added force and beauty to expression. But here it is 
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bsenrable that certain cases occur, when a continued order of 
diinds, or succession of one kind of measures, may be inadequate 
> the purpose of expression, in like manner as plain diction is in 
une oases inadequate, without the aid of rhetorical figures. Con- 
idering Terse, as above hinted, another mode of expression, the two 
ases are parallel ; and, as, in one case, the plain order of syntax is oc- 
asionally diversified with figures of grammar, or figures of rhetoric ; 
0, in the other case, the plain order of verse may be diversified, 
nd for similar reasons. 

Hence it appears, by inference drawn from just principles, that 
liversifications m verse are admissible, and sometimes necessary, 
lot to diversify the numbers merely, but sometimes also for the sake 
if expression ; and it is observable also that these are used in this 
ray oy some of our poets, occasionally. We have drawn our argu- 
nents, in this case, from principles, and not from the examples of the 
toets J bnt it is more than probable that the principle we have 
tdopted gave rise to their use of them in this way. 

]^nce we may see that those diversifications of verse, by different 
dnds of feet, are admissible ; and that they may be properly used in 
wo ways, viz. to diversify the numbers ; and also as modes of ex- 
nession. And these, when used in this latter capacity, may not im- 
noperiy be denominated figures of sound, being analogous to figures 
if rhetoric, and serving a similar purpose. And this may stand as a 
general rale in versificatipn, those diversifications may be used in 
Bther of these two ways, occasionally ; and in no other wa^ are 
hey needed. But concerning when or how often those diversifica- 
kms may be properly used, in either of those ways, no determinate 
vies can be given ; this may depend on circumstances, and judg- 
OMnt Is to be used in this case ; or the genius of the poet must 
lirect The rules and principles we have laid down may be seen 
to ran parallel with the general practice of our best poets ; but not 
in all cases. If our poets were, in all cases, correct in the use of^ 
iiose diversifications and figures, rules and restrictions might not be 
leeded. In farther illustration of this subject, I will proceed to 
ute examples. 

Section II. — • Of Iambic Verse. 

Iambic verse, being the kind most in common use, comes first in 
review. This is diversified, occasionally, with various kinds of feet, 
irhich are used, sometimes to diversify the numbers, sometimes as 
Qgiuefl of sound, and sometimes for both united j as, I will shew by 
iKa following examples. 

By Trochees- 
Trochees are used in iambic verse ; as, in the follow- 
ing: 

" H6re, his I first lays, majestic Denham sung: 

There, the | last numbers flowed from Cowley's tongue."— Pope. 
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This couplet is good composition, and presents an example ol 
diversified numbers and expression united. Of diversified Imm- 
bers, which, in a continued succession of iambics, are occasionalli 
wanting. And of expression, as the two initial trochees point, witB 
peculiar force of egression, to the respective abodes of those an- 
tient bards. 

Sometimes in animated discourse, or lively descriptions 
trochee is perlinently used, to give force and animation tc 
some important point; as, in the following: 

^' For pale and trembling an^er rushes in, 
With fanlt^ring speech, and eyes that wildly stare, 
Fierce ka | the tiger, madder than the seas, 
D^sp'r&te I and arm'd with more than human strength.'' 

Armstrong. 

The following example presents a similar case : 

" This rapid fury, not (like other pests) 
Pursued a gradual course, but in a day 
Ri'ish'd, ks I a storm, o'er half th' astonish'd isle, 
And slrew'a, with sudden carcases, the land." — Armstrong. 

It is sometimes proper to begin a new paragraph with 
*a trochee, especially so, when the subject is rising in ani- 
mated description. It is proper also sometimes, for the 
sake of a harmonious correspondence, that, when the fint 
..line of a couplet begins with a trochee^ the other should 
also ; as, in the following example : 

" Far t6 | the right, where Apennine ascends, 
Bright, as | the summer, Italy extends." — Goldsmith. 

But it is not always necessary that the trochee should 
be repeated in the couplet, as in the two following : 

"There, t6 I the skies, aspiring hills ascend, 
And over distant lands their shades extend." — Young. 

'^ Their millions swell, to be discerned, in vain, 
Lost, ks I a billow, in the unbounded main." — Young. 

Trochees may be properly used in iambic verse, as in 
the above cited examples. But they should have their 
appropriate place, in the line, which is at the beginning} 
and nowhere else, except occasionally after a pause, and 
when expression requires it, which seldom happens. The 
trochee, although of the same measure of the iambic, yet 
is seen to have a contrary movement; and when used in 
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the intermediate parts of a line, the harmony of the verse 
is marred. They are sometimes pertinently used, how- 
ever, in the intermediate parts of the line, when expression 
requires it ; as, in the following examples : 

" All these, our actions vain, | sees &nd | derides." — Milton. 

'' A life well spent, | ndt th£ | victorious sword, 
AwBids the crown, and styles the greater, lord." — Young. 

By Spondees. 

• 

Spondees are frequently used in iambic verse, and 
serve to diversify the numbers, and also as expressions, or 
figures of sound ; as, when an important, weighty, or 
solemn thought, is to be expressed, it may be more natur- 
ally and forcibly expressed, by adding quantity to the 
sound ; and this may be done, sometimes, by introducing 
an emphasis; and sometimes more properly, by introduc- 
ing a spondee ; as, in the foUowing examples : 

" There are no acts of pardon pass'd, 
In the I cold grave | to which we haste." — Watts. 

" When the I wdrld bow'd | to Rome's almighty sword, 
Borne bow'd | to Pompey, and confess'd her lord." — Young. 

Sometimes, in animated discourse, a spondee may be 
properly introduced at the beginning of a paragraph ; as, 
ia the following : 

'^ Bise crOwn'd | with light, imperial Salem rise." — Pope. 

In subjects of solemn importance, the spondee frequent- 
ly occurs, and is appropriate in giving weight to expres- 
sion by its quantity of sound ; as, in the following : 

" The kneil, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave, 
The deep | damp vault, | the darkness, and the worm." 

Young. 

The same bard, whose characteristic traits were solid 
, sentiment, animation and pathos, frequently introduced 
the spondee, from whom I will adduce one more example : 

** Those overwhelming armies, whose command 
Said to one empire, fall ; another, stand ; 
Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Rons'd the | broad front, | and call'd the battle on ; 
6re&t X6rx J es' world in arms, | proud Can | usb's field 
Where Carthago taught victorious Rome to yield." — Young. 
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. We see that our best poets, occasionally, insert two spondeeB in i 
line ; as in the fifth line above, and also in the following : 

^' Hail sa | cred peace, | hail long | expected dayi." — Pope. 

This is not according to the general rule of the poets: 
their general rule in rhyming is, to have the two lines of 
a couple correspond, in time and quantity; and this is a 
rule which should generally be observed, and which, in 
tliis case, is not easily done: hence, two spondees in a 
line should never occur in common cases. In the follow- 
ing example, however, two spondees in a line are very 
appropriate. 

" So stretched | out huge | in length, the arch j fi^nd lay." 

Milton. 

This is a rare example, and a rare, but appropriate figniei 
is here used : the bard, in giving a description of the 
huge dimensions of Satan, inserts two spondees in a line 
of monosyllables, by which the line is augmented, in 
point of time, as also in quantity. 

^One more example, similar to the foregoing^ I will cite. 

^* Soft Is I the strain, when zephyr gently blows, 
And the | smooth stream, | in smoother numbers flows : 
But when | loud surg | es lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse | rough verse | should like the torrent roar." — Pope. 

This is also a rare example of sounds corresponding to sense : the 
spondees are appropriately used ; but these bemg insufficient for the 
purpose of expression, in addition to this, we see an arran^ment of 
sounds adapted to the subject, in which scenes diverse from each 
other are described. In the first two lines, in which smooth and 
pleasant scenes are described, the verse flows in smooth melodious 
sounds. In the two last lines, as the scene is diverse, the numbers are 
also diverse: the bard has made an arrangement of rough sounding 
words, and whose time and quantity are more than common, which, 
in connection with the spondees, aescribe the surging of the lea; 
also producing a sound in pleasing contrast with the former. 

The foregoing examples, and accompanying remarks, may serve 
to shew the use of spondees in iambic verse, and of some othe^ 
figures, or modes of expression, which sometimes occur in conneo* 
tion with them. 

By Pyrrhics. 

Iambic verse is frequently diversified with pyrrhics; 
and sometimes (not always) they properly occur. They 
are seldom needed to aid the expression, and seldom add 
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lo the melody of sound. They are sometimes, however, 
■so detriment, and hence are admissible ; our language 
being such, that they are sometimes unavoidable. Some- 
times also they apply very pertinently. In the following 
cases the pyrrhic is admissible, as being no detriment. 

"All were attentive J td th6 | godlike man, 
"When, from his lofty couch, he thus began." 

Dryden's V. 

*' When panting virtue her last efforts made, 
You brooght your Cli | 6 t6 | the virgin's aid." 

Compliment to Addison. 

Pyrrhics are sometimes properly used in connection 
■, with spondees ; sometimes at the beginning of lines, and 
I sometimes in the intermediate spaces : these, being the 
I leverse of spondees, serve, in connection with them, to 
I mserve the equation of time and quantity ; as, in the fol- 
lowing : 

I" But will his justice more display 
Inth£ I last great | rewarding day." — Watts. 
'^ The world grows less, as she pursues her flight, 
Aod thS I 0ttn dark | £ns td | her distant sight." — Young. 

I Pyrrhics are admissible in such cases, and properly so 
in the intermediate spaces ; but generally a trochee may 
do as well at the beginning of a line ; as, in the follow- 
ing: 

"No trampet's sound, no gasping army^s veil, 
B&de with j due hOr | r6r, his | great soul j farewell." — Young. 

In the following example the pyrrhic is pertinently used : 

** — - ■ ■ and sheer within 

Lights on his feet ; as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er the fence, with ease, | mtd | the fold." — Milton. 

lliis ttmile, which represents^he manner of Satan's entrance into 
Jimdise, is very appropriate^ in the connection where it stands ; and 
ito beauties are more conspicuous by the sounds being adapted to 
dMMnse. 

By Dactyles. 

Dactyles sometimes occur, but not frequently, in iambic 
verse : the following is an example : 

" MCUrmilrixig, | and with him fled the shades of night"— Miltoti. 
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This may occasionally serve to diversify the verse, and without 
marring the harmony, if properly used, it seldoxn occurs, and it 
seldom needed ; and should be used only at the beginning of tfao 
line, unless needed for the sake of expression, which may seldom 
or never happen. 

By Tribrachs. 

Tribrachs sometimes occmr in iambic verse, and are 
sometimes admissible, being so nearly equal to iambics in 
> time and quantity, as to be arranged in iambic verse with- 
out marring its harmony ; and in some cases they may 
serve to aid the expression. These (not like dactyles) 
may be used in the intermediate parts of a line, but not 
in the first part. The following is an example : 

'' Innu I m£rabl£ | before th' Almighty's throne." — Milton. 

The tribrach here is used to diversify the numbers ; and also by 
increasing the numbers of the verse, is naturally expressive of Bum- 
bers, which the poet intended to represent. 

By Amphibrachs. 

Amphibrachs are sometimes used in iambic verse, and 
serve to diversify the numbers, and sometimes also for ex- 
pression. These are occasionally admissible in the first 
part of a line, and also in the intermediate parts, and more 
frequently in the last place. Examples of which are the 
following : 

'' Fiill many | a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Full many | a flower is bom to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air." — Grray. 

These are used here in the first part of the lines, and serve to diversify 
the numbers, and also, in some aegree to aid the expression. They 
are used in the intermediate parts of the line 3 as, m the foUowiiig 
examples : 

<' And temples rise, | th6 beauts | ous works of peace.^-— IV>pe. 

" The time shall come, | wh6n nflmfer | ous years are past.** 

FreneaiL 
" Through streets of palaces, | and towers | of state." — Pope's E 

In these examples, the amphibrach is used to diversify 
the numbers : in the following line it is used in a diiOTerent 
manner. 

" 0'6r many | & frozen, | many | & f i€ | ry alp."— MQton. 
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This line ia composed of five feet ; three of which are amphi- 
bncha, one a trochee, and one an iambic. It is Bomewhat singular 
in the arrangement of its nnmbers, in which the sound is seen to 
eorrespoad to the sense. This is a rare example of di versification, in 
blank verse, 'which admits of a greater scope for variety of numbers 
than ihyme. It is not, however, so diverse, in the flow of its num- 
ben, from common iambic verse, as to be discordant, when arranged 
wiih iambic lines. 

Iambic verse is frequently diversified by the lines ending 

with anaphibrachs, thus : 

^ Angels and ministers of grace | defend ils.'' — Shakespeare. 

lliis mode of diversifying is frequently practiced, more so in blank 
vene than in rhyme. It is more irequently practiced in the drama 
than in any other kind of poems ; and more perhaps by some of our 
elder bards, Shakespeare, Spencer and others, than by those of modem 
times : as a specimen of which, I will cite a passage from the 
former : 

"Farewell, a long farewell, to all | my greatness ! 

This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-mor | rdw blossdms. 

And bears his blushing honors thick | dpon him : 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, | fdll surCly 

His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot ; 

And then he falls as I do. I | hllve v^ntQrd, 

Like little wanton boys, that swim | dn bladders, 

These many summers, in a sea | of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me ; and now | hSis left m& 

Weary and old wiih service, to | th6 mercy 

Of a rude stream that must forev | 6r hide m6. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, | I hate yoii ! 

I feel my heart now openM. Oh ! | hdw wretched 

Is that poor man, that hangs on prin | cCs' favoiirs I 

There is, betwixt that smile he would | Sispire td. 

More pangs and fears than war or women have ; 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to rise again. " — Shakespeare, 

This kind of diversification is adapted to the drama ; but this 
quotation is diversified more than is common, even for Shakespeare : 
and perhaps the occasion required it. In this soliloquy of Cardinal 
Wolsey, being in a pensive mood, bewailing his fallen state, and 
bidding adieu to his former greatness, the verse seems adapted 
to the subject 
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Sometimes, we see several lines in succession of iam- 
bics ending with amphibrachs ; and if poems could be 
composed of this kind of verse, uniformly, it might con- 
stitute another species of iambic verse. Of this I will 
cite one example : 

'' Let this auspicious day be ev | €r sacrSd ; 
No mourning; no misfortune hap | p£n on It : 
Let it be mark'd for triumph and | rejoicing; 
Let happy lovers ever make | it holy ; 
Choose it to bless their hopes^ and crown | th^ir wishSs ] 
This happy day, that gives me my | C&list&."— Spencer. 

Rhyme is also occasionally diversified in this way ; as* 
for example : 

" The trumpet sounds ; hell trembles ; heaven | rSjoic^ : 
Lift up your heads, ye saints, with cheer | fiil vdic^s." 

Watts, ^ 

" The piece, you think, is incorrect, why take it : 
I 'm all suDmission, what you 'd have it make it." — Pope. 

By AnapsBsts. 

Iambic verse may be said to be diversified with ana- 
paests ; but seldom, however ; and never (as with amphi- 
brachs) in the first part of the line ; but in any other part 
of it they are admissible ; as, in the following examples: 

'^ Great gains rise daily to inge | nioQs m6a 
From that admired instrument the pen." 

'* But now I th6 dntCine j ful trump shall grate no more ; 
Ye silver streams, no longer swell with gore; 
Bear from your beau | t^ods banks, | the crimson stain, 
With yon retiring navies to the main." — Barlow. 

Th^ese lines are diversified with anapessts: and we may saj also, 
they are diversified with amphibrachs. Ana here we may obserTe: 
these two kinds of feet, although different from each other, are alike 
in measure and movement, and, when arranged in verse, are to 
similar in effect as not to be distinmiishable, either by reading or 
scansion. Hence these lines may be said to be diversified with 
anapaests or amphibrachs either, and with equal propriety. The 
same may be said of those above cited, from Pope. Freneau, &c., as 
examples of diversifications by amphibrachs. And in any case, 
when a supernumerary short syllable is contained in the intermedin 
ate part of a line, there we may find an anapaest, and there also we 
may find an amphibrach ; but not each on tne same syllables, or by 
the same mode of scansion. I will illustrate this by citing and 
scanning a lino. 

'^ And temples rise, | th6 beaOtfi | ous works of peaoo." 
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lis mode of ttcansion an amphibrach appears ; but 
her mode an anapaest will appear, as : 

And temples rise, the beau | t^oOs works | of peaoe." 

e scansion of verse, it depends, in cases like this, 
3 bars are placed, to determine the kind of feet, 
illustrated this by example, to shew that some 
>f this kind are dubious ; in such cases the foot 
t called by either appellation. No rule, in such 
san be given but this : << That mode of scansion is 
ble which divides a line into feet without splitting 
'* as, in the following examples : 

'* Fi&ll many | a gem of purest ray serene." 
*• Full ma I ny & g6m | of purest ray serene." 

lis latter line an anapaest appears ; in the former, 
)hibrach ; and the former mode of striking the bars 
y consider preferable, 
when an amphibrach comes at the last end of a 

when an anapaest comes at the first end, the case 
lubious. But anapaests are not used thus in iam- 
se ; for when they are used thus, the verse is not 
y called iambic, but, more properly, of the compo- 

diversified orders, as was seen in the chapter on 

g now gone through and presented examples of the various 
r diversifications m iambic verse, by other kinds of feet, a 
arks and restrictions will close this subject. 

Section III. — Remarks, ^c. 

view of this subject, it is apparent that those diversifica- 
3 admissible in iambic verse; and when properly used,. are* 
nd necessary. But, concerning their use. it is also apparent, 
examples of our poets, generally, should form no standard 
r many of our minor bards, sometimes through necessity, 
letimes through vagrancy of fancy, are known to use them 
rly. And even our best poets, wno are confessedly the 
I of composition, are not, in all cases, infallible. Nor is it 
to form a code of rules, which would be infallible. It is 
» criticise on a good poem than to write one : and it is easier 
ules and restrictions, than to foljow them when given. But 
dishes no argument against rviles and restrietions ; but the 
It is not for good poets, generally, that rules and restrie- 
) wanting : their genius and taste are living rules to them, 
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which are commonly nearer at hand, than any prescribed rules caz 
be. But those living and intuitive rules they cannot always follow 
A Pope, a Gray, or a Virgil, cannot, at all times, please his owi 
taste ; nor conld they, at all times, follow rules which they them 
selves would prescribe. Shakespeare and Dryden, though possessec 
of genius which formed an intuitive guide, sometimes fla^ec 
through inattention or something else, as we perceive they had Uiei 
inequalities. 

From the foregoing premises we infer that rules and restrictionfl 
in the case before us, are necessary, not for the benefit of good poeti 
but for others ; for rules of composition; for tests of criticism ; am 
to set bounds to poetic licence.' I hence proceed to observe ^— 

Diversifications in iambic verse are sometimes . neces 
sary ; sometimes, for the sake of expression ; and some 
times, to diversify the numbers, when expression is, no 
intended. In the former case, no oftener than some though 
occurs, which plain diction would fail of setting in a jus 
point of light. In the latter case, no oftener than th< 
figures of expression fail of being frequent enough U 
diversify the numbers, which a regular succession oriam 
bic measures occasionally requires. In both cases, taste 
and judgment, more than fancy, should dictate. 

Those diversifications are not to be used alike, in al 
compositions. Pentameter verse being that which is bes 
adapted, and most commonly used for subjects whicl 
require length and variety, is most susceptible of diversi 
fications. And as this kind of verse is used for varioui 
subjects, some subjects require a greater variety, am 
more frequent use of them than others; as the drama, th< 
descriptive and epic poems, more than the pastoral, anc 
some others. 

Restrictions. 

Lyric poems, odes, and such as are intended for voca 
music, should be more purely iambic, and free from dis 
cordant sounds, and from all anomalies in the flow o 
their numbers, by which the harmony of the verse i 
marred. 

The following, from poems intended for vocal masic 
are examples of verse, for which these restrictions aK 
intended. 
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" God.df I my life, | FathCr I divine I 
Qire md | a meek and lowly mind : 
In modest worth let me shine. 
And peace in humble virtue find." 

" Ye visible spirits ! bright as erst 
Young Eden's birth-night saw you shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine." 

The first of these stanzas is irregular by having too many tro- 
ehees. In poems of this kind, trochees should be judiciously and 
sparingly used ; they being of a contrary movement in iambic com- 
positions, mar, in some degree, the harmony of the verse ; and mora^ 
especially so when they occur in the intermediate parts of the line, 
or any where but the first part. 

The first line of the second stanza is irregular by hansing a super- 
numerary short syllable , and the second, by having an improper 
arrangement of syllables, by means of which tlie numbers flow 
lianhly and inharmoniously. 

I do not pretend to say that lyric poems and those adapted to mu- 
sic, should oe purely iambic, and free from those diversifications, by 
trochees, spondees, &c., which are allowable in other kinds of verse : 
but that they should be used more sparingly, and with taste ana 
judgment; the rules and restrictions which I have laid down, I 
adhere to ; and these impl3r no more. Spondees and trochees are 
admissible in lyric compositions: they may sometimes be intro- 
duced very properly : and sometimes also improperly. But in lyric 
compositions discordant and harsh sounding numbers, trisyllable 
feet, and supernumerary syllables are not properly admissible, when 
the verse is of the iambic order. 

Remarks and Criticisms. 

Some of our English lyrics are correct in those respects, and some 

not. Among our lyric bards Dr. Watts holds a conspicuous rank. 

^ His lyric poems, hymns, &c. being adapted to music, and well com- 

» posed, may stand as models, generally speaking, for this kind of 

I composition. In his compositions, however, we may see some 

inequalities, and some defects ; and as respects the subject before 

ufl, perhaps his too frequent use of the trochee, may be considered 

& defect. 

Amonff our English bards, we see a diversity : not only in point 
of style, but also in the flow of their numbers, and modes uf diversi- 
fying. Pope has been considered a model for versification, and for the 
^ oiyersification of his numbers. He did indeed excel in this respect, 
and his verse may stand as a model, as respects the use of diversi- 
fications more especially. If he erred at all, in this respect, it may 
be that, in some instances, he is too redundant in the use of them. 
Young was also a good poet, and in point of sentiment inferior to 
none ; and as a versifier, mfefior only to Pope and a few others. His 
' vene was generally adapted to his subject, and his numbers properiy 

5 
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diversified : if he erred in this respect, it might be .in the too frequent 
use of the spondee, in some few instances. Dryden was harmonioat 
in his verse ; but not like his rival, Pope, in the frequent diversifica- 
tion of his numbers by the introduction of other kinds of feet : if he 
erred at all, it was on the other side ; as his verse was more purely 
iambic than that of Pope or many others. But being master of dic- 
tion, and possessed of genius and a brilliant imagination, his veree 
was adorned with a pleasing variety amidst harmonious uumben^ 
and may stand also, as well as Pope's^ as a model for versificatioo. 

Shakespeare and Milton, although diverse in their style and versi- 
fication, were somewhat similar in this : they did not frequently 
diversify their numbers, but for the sake of expression. Shake- 
speare was an excentric genius, and took to that kind of poetry best 
suited to his genius ; and which gave play to his brilliant imaffina- 
tion, in those various and striking figures in his verse, for whidi he 
stands unrivalled. But Shakespeare had his inequalities ; and his 
verse was not a complete model for versification, without exception. 

Milton possessed a ^eat genius, and chose a subject and kmd of 
verse, fitted to his genius. He was only inferior to Shakespeare, as 
a poetical genius ; but for uniform greatness, his superior. His 
verse was more uniformly correct, in thoughts, expressions, and 
diversified numbers. But he also had his inequalities. But of 
Shakespeare and Milton it may be said : since their days, we have 
not seen their equals among our Enclish bards. Some, however, 
have rivalled them, in the art of versification ; and in the embellish- 
ment of their verse, have excelled them. 

After all, there is no human perfection : our best poets are not en- 
tirely free from faults and imperfections ; and no rules can be 
formed, which will be infallible and apply in all cases. The ex- 
amples of our best poets present the best models which human na- 
ture can produce ; and rules and restrictions, founded on just prin- 
ciples, are the best which human nature can produce. Both of 
these are necessary; but both united are not enough to preserve 
inviolate the just principles of versification. 

Section IV.-— Other Figures, «Jr. 

Aside from those above specified, there are other modes 
of diversification, and other figures of sound, not com- 
posed altogether by the introduction of other kinds of feet, 
in iambic verse ; but are formed by other arrangements 
of sounds. These are occasionally introduced by our 
poets, and sometimes very pertinently ; and are too nu- 
merous and various to be specified in detail. Some 
examples of which it may be necessary to present in this 
connection. Some, similar,, or pertaining to this class,, 
were cited in Section IL, and some also are the following. 
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1. The motions of the waves expressed. 

'^ The wayes behind impelPd the waves before, 
Wide rolling', | foaming high, | and tambling | to the shore." 

^ Here, we perceive, is a figure of sound, and not by the introduc- 
tion of other kinds of feet These lines, by the regular mode (if 
•oaDsion, may be called iambic, with a spondee and pyrrhic only in 
die last line. But' by the movement of sounds, and distribution of 
pauses^ the last line, which is an alexandrine, may be more natu- 
rally divided, as I have marked it, Into four trisyllable feet, consist- 
ing of a bacchy, an amphimac, an amphibrach, and an anapeest 

2. Falling trees expressed. 
" Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down." 

This line, by the common and regular mode of scansion, is sheer 
itmbie ; bat it contains a trochaic movement ; and by full accented 
trochees, separated by pauses, the sounds of falling trees are irai- 
tited. 

3. The gait of a lame man. 

'* — I hobble in my pace, 

And that so lamely and unfaMiionably, 
That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them." 

These lines, describing the gait of Hichard III. are a rare example 
of sounds corresponding to the sense. This does not vary much from 
sheer iambic verse, excepting the last line, which is so an^omalous. 
I sod discordant, as almost to baf&e the rules of scansion. Yet, it is 
^ Terse and not prose, and has some traits of the iambic movement. 

i 4. Horrible shrieks expressed. 



" And shrieks, | like mandrakes | tora out of | the earth. 
That living mortals, hearing them, ran mad." 



\ 

I In these lines, by the arrangement of sounds^ more than human 
shrieks are imitated. The last line is sheer jambic, in measure 

■ and movement ; and the first, by its sounds and movement, may 
be thought to contain two trisyllable feet in the intermediate parts, 
which come near to a bacchy and antibacchy. 

6. Regular and slow movement. 

" First march the heavy mules, securely slow ; 
' O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks, they go." 

These lines are sheer iambic ; but the last line, being composed 
of long sounding monosyllables, and with pauses intermixed, is 

I equal in time to a common hexameter ; and its long and regalar 
sounds correspond to the slow and regular movement of mules, in 

] performing a tedious and difficult jonmey. 
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6. Motion slow and difficalt. 

^' A needless alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like | ft wound | «d sn&ke, | drags ito | sl6w Ung&L | ftldn, 

This last line, aside from its length, has such an arrangemi 
sounds, as to imitate the motions of a wounded snake ; and is 
to have a trochee succeeded by a spondee, in the intenne 
parts. 

7. Laborious and impetuous motion. 

" With many | a weary step, | ftnd many | a groan, 
tip thd I high hill | he heaves a huge | round stone : 
The huge | round stone, | resulting with a bound. 
Thunders | impet | Ootis down, | and smokes along the ground 

These lines are seen to be diversified with difierent kinds of 
we see, in the two couplets, the two kinds of motion describe 
contrast, and with corresponding sounds ; and see also, in this, 
other cases of the kind, the occasional use of the alexandrine. 

8. A huge rock coming down from the brow - 
mountain. 

'' Still gath'ring force, it smokes, and nrg'd amcun, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain." 

This is a scene similar to the foregoing, and described by a 
Har figure* 

9. Scylla and Charybdis. 

'' Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms^ 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 
Wh6n thS I tide rOsh | es from her rumbling caves. 
The rough | rock roars ; | tiimtiUii | ous boil the waves." 

Scenes so horrible as these require some figures of sound t 
scribe them ; and accordingly we see in these lines, some spoi 
and other feet ; and in addition to this, the sounds are arrange 
correspond to the sense. 

10. Swarms of flying insects. 

" Thick in yon stream of light a thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd, 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till, tempest wingM, 
Fierce win | ter sweeps them from the face of day." 

Tlie former clause of this sentence describes^ very naturall] 
various motions of a swarm of insects, sporting in the air in a' 
summer day. The last clause describes the sudden and impel 
rush of the north wind, which sweeps them away; and this is 
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rery naturally, by the introdaction of an iambic line without pauses ; 
in appropriate figure, and frequently used in similar cases ; and no 
esB appropriate, as in this case, by being ushered in with a spondee. 

The foregoing are examples of some of the modes of diversifica- 
ion and figures of sound, which are used by the poets, in iambic 
erae. Diyersifications and figures like these are of no modem date : 
»ut have been in use, more or less^ since the days of Homer, ana 
re many and yarious^almost as various as the objects which come 
nder description. The just and appropriate use of these com- 
ffisea no small part of the art of poetry. 

I now close my comments on diversified numbers, in iambic 
'erse : this being the kind in most general use, is also susceptible 
»f the greatest variety of diversified numbers and figures of sound ; 
ny comments on the ethjor kinds or orders of verse wifi be less prolix. 

Section V. — Diversifications^ Sfc. in Trochaic Verse. 

Trochaic verse is a kind bat seldom used, and com- 
monly in the shorter metres ; and is occasionally suscep- 
tible of diversified numbers ; but not so frequently and 
variously as iambic. 

Trochaic verse is of the same measure as iambic, but 
in its movement diverse ; and hence, it is diversified in a 
different manner: the dactyle being admissible in this, 
in like manner as the anapesst in iambic verse ; but such 
feet as are of a contrary movement are inadmissible ; as, 
1 will shevir by citing a few examples. 

By Dactyles. 
'^ Softly sweet in | Lydi^ | measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soul 4o pleasures." 

« Till the tuneful bird of night. 
From the | n^ighboiiiing | poplar's height" 

^ Halcydn | peace, on moss recliuM." 

Dactyles are admissible in trochaic verse, as in cases like these. 
They are sometimes used also, as the last foot of a line, and instead 
of £e amphimao ; but not perhaps so properly. An example of 
which is ^e following : 

<' Rapt earth-gazing | r6v£ry. 
Blushing artless | modtety." 

These lines, when arranged with others ending with a long sylla- 
ble, have not a regular corresijondence, being wanting in quantity. 
The first line also is irregular in other respects, being composed of 
harsh and discordant sounds. 

6* 
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By Pyrrhics^ 

Pyrrhics are sometimes admissible ; as, in the follow 
lines : 

'' Forth I wander'd with delight, 
And i I knew when days were brighf 

<< Td th£ I dark and silent tomb, 
Soon I hasted from the womb." 

By Spondees. 

Spondees are sometimes admissible ; as, in the fol 

ing: 

" Now the I pine-tree's | waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale." 

'^ Fcdl-ey'd | truth with bosom bare." 

We may observe, when a spondee occurs in any 
of a trochaic line, it brings three long syllables tog< 
which are similar to a moloss ; but, by the common 
of scansion, these do not constitute a moloss, except 
come at the last end of the line. But sometimes ar 
ditional long syllable occurs in the last foot, the amphi 
this then becomes a moloss ; as, in the following exao 

" When I climb'd the | green hilPs side, 
Fancy trac'd the prospect wide." 

After the manner, as in the above examples, troi 
verse is occasionally diversified ; and after this ma 
these several kinds of feet, dactyles, pyrrhics, spon 
and molosses, are occasionsdly admissible ; but these 
seldom needed. Trochaic verse, being commonly a( 
ed to music, which requires a smooth flow of num 
is less susceptible of diversifications than most • 
kinds ; and, as a general rule, the more purely troi 
the verse, the more melodious. 

Iambic feet, being of a contrary movement, arc 
properly admissible in trochaic verse, being producti 
discordant sounds ; as, in the following : 

-"Laughter ] In loud | peals that braaks." 
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^ SaTionr, Tisit thy plantation ; 
Grant ns, Lord, a gracions rain ! 
All will come to desolation, 
0nl68s I thou return again." 

Section VL — Anapiestic Verse. 

Anapaestic Terse, as was seen in Chapter III. is of two species : 
one consisting of anapaests wholly ; and the other with the nrst foot 
in the line iambic : these are the two species ; and, in oar anapaestic 
compositions, it is common to see lines of these two species thrown 
together indiscriminately. This, if it may be called a mode of di- 
reraificatioa, is not sanctioned by the rules of proAody ; it being 
uncalled for, either for expression or melody. It is however allow- 
able, being supported by precedent. But aside from this, there are 
other modes ot diyersification, which pertain to anapaestic verse, 
and aerre the same purposes in this, as m iambic verse. 

In anapsDstic verse, none of the dissyllable feet are 
admissible in the intermediate spaces of a line ; but spon- 
dees are occasionally admissible in the first part, and 
amphimacs and bacchies are admissible in any part of 
the line. 

By Amphimacs. 

" When I think of my own | native land. 
In a moment I seem to be there." 

''Bat the soond of the church- I going b^ll 
I These valiies and rocks never neard." 

'' On the eold | ch^ek df d^ath | smiles &nd ros | es are blending^ 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." 

'^ And the death- | ang^l flaps | his broad wing o'er the wave." 

By Bacchies. 

'' From the cen | tr6, all round | to the sea." 

*^ That enwrap | his broad path | in the mantle of night." 

'^ But when I sh&Il spring vis | it the mouldering um ! 
when I snftll dAy dawn | on the night of the grave ! ^ 

By Spondees. 

'^ Oh sol I itude ! where are the charms, 
That sages have seen in thy f&ceJ' 

'' I shall wash from my face ev'ry cloud-colour'd stain; 
Bftd— iftd I i^all alone on my visage remain.'^ 
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In manner as in the abore cited examples, anapsstic yene 
is occasionally diversified ; but not so frequentl)r and yarionslj as 
iambic. And this we may observe : the other kinds of feet, with 
which this is diversified, are of greater quantity than anapflsatic 
feet ; each containing two long syllables, they have this effect, to 
add to the quantity of the verse. And this is also observable, tnat 
additional quantity has the same efiect in thisy as in iambic versa; 
viz. to add to the force of expression, either in solenm, pathetic, or 
descriptive composition. 

Section YIL --^ Amphibrachic Verse, 

Amphibrachic verse, in like manner as anapsBStic, ad- 
mits of diversifications. This also, as well as anapcBStic 
verse, rejects all dissyllable feet in the intermediate parts 
of a line ; but it will occasionally admit the bacchy, and 
antibacchy ; and these being feet of two long syllables, 
each, give additional weight of sound, which has the 
same effect in this, as in anapaestic verse. 

By Bacchies. 
'^ How cheerless | th6 late bloom | ing face of creation." 
^^ On seeing j th£ wild pros | pects which nature presents us." 

By Antibacchies. 

" Behold, on | yon summits, | where heaven has thron'd her." 

*^ Around thy | white bones th£ | red cor&l | shall cluster." 

We may here remark, anapaestic and amphibrachic 
verse are sometimes diversified, by being arranged alter- 
nately, and forming the quatrain stanza ; and which is 
well adapted to various subjects : sometimes to bur- 
lesque, and to subjects which are airy and humoorons ; 
and sometimes to solemn and elegiac compositions. The 
following is an example : 

" How bright, and how cheering, the year that's | n6w closing 
Arose on the active, the cheerful and gay, 
Who now on their pillows of dust are reposing, 
Where the sod | presses damp j on their bosoms of clay." 

Having now gone through with those kinds of verse, called the 
simple orders, the composite orders come next in review. 

Section VIIL — Composite Orders. 
The composite orders of verse are also diversified in 
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their numbers ; and those of them, which are composed 
by a regalar order of constraction, are subject to rules 
and restrictions. 

One kind of verse, which comes under this denomina- 
tion, is of six feet metre, iambic, having the third foot a 
trisyllable, and commonly an amphibrach. It may be 
diversified, by substituting some other foot in the third 
place; and also by substituting an anapeest in the first 
place. The following is an example. 

" It was a win | t^r's Sv^ning, | and fast came down the snow." 

This line contains the regular order of the verse: the 
. following lines are diversified. 

I " And keenly o^er | th£ wide h^atb | the bitter blast did blow, 
Wh6n & dam | sel all 1 fSrlorn, quite | bewilder'd in her way, 
Prte'd h^r ba | by to ] h^r bosdm; | and sadly thus did say." 

Anon. 

( Of this kind of vense we have but a few examples. These lines 
I are from a poem, the best which I have seen of the kind. It is thus 
I dif ersified. The anap®sts, composing the initial feet of the two last 
Unes, may be considered no improvement to the verse ; they are how- 
•ver occasionally admissible, when properly used ; and when used at 
all, should be in the first place only, and also in both lines of a coup- 
let, between which a regular correspondence should exist. The fol- 
lowing couplet, therefore, is incorrect. 

'' Gd down I In yon | d6r church-yard, | and read it there with care ; 
And rSm6m | b£r 't is ndt | long b^fbre | your bodies must lie there." 

Sapphic Verse. 

Sapphic odes are susceptible of diversifications ; and, 
under due restrictions, they are admissible. 

On this subject it is necessary to remark : Sapphic verse seldom 
or never needs diversifications in its numbers, either for melody or 
expression. But such being the idioms of our language, thev are 
unfavourable to this kind of composition. Hence, it has been found 
imoracticable to follow the antient model, that adopted by Sappho, 
and followed by the Greeks and Romans ; which consists in having 
tlie second foot a moloss, and the third a pyrrhic ; or, as some sav, 
the second a spondee, and the third a dactyle, which are essentially 
the same. But our English bards have written poems in imitation 
of Sappho, as near as the idioms of our language will permit ; but 
by changing the moloss for an antibacchy, and by making some oth- 
er changes^ which are not very material ; and they have adopted a 
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I 

kind of verse, called English Sapphic, written in lines of the sunt ^ 
length, and in stanzas of the same form ; of which the followiig «r: 
stanza is an example : .] 

*^ Wh6n th6 I fierce north-wind, | with his | airy | forc&i, ' ' 

Rears Up \ thS Baltic ] td ^ | foaming | fOry, l'- 

And thS I red lightning, | with & | storm df | hail cdmes 

Rushing | &main d6wn." — Watti. : 

This stanza is as nearly correct, and as nearly like the antientmod- .' 
el, as the idioms of our language will commonly admit of. Bat the ; 
lines composing this stanza are seen to be not precisely alike : the 
second line has an amphibrach, instead of an antibacchy, for the ' 
second foot ; and also the third line has a pyrrhic^ instead of a tro- 
chee, for the first foot. 

These are diversifications, which are not needed : but which an 
admissible, because they are sometimes unavoidable, and becanst 
the harmony of the verse is not marred thereby. 

Some other diversifications are al^o admissible. Our . 
English Sapphics are seen to retain the pyrrhic in the 
middle place, after the example of the antient modeL In 
our English Sapphics the pyrrhic may properly be ex- 
changed, occasionally at least, for a trochee ; whereas, in 
the Greek and Roman verse, it could not be properly 
done. The following is an example of it in oar English 
verse. 

'^ Thoughts, like | old vultures, | prey tip | on th^ir | heait-Bt rings.'' 

As I am seen to depart from an established rule, which is adhered 
to by the antients, and generally by the modems, by admitting a 
trochee instead of a pyrrhic, in this case ; some explanation may De 
necessary ; hence, I remark : the antients were correct in retaining 
the pyrrhic, because their second foot was the moloss, which con- 
sisting of three long syllables, short syllables, one or more, most 
necessarily follow ; and hence the pyrrhic was very properly and 
necessarily used in that case by the antients ; their rules being very 
consistent and if adhered to in the case of the second foot, must he 
adhered to also in the third. But we may observe, that our English 
Sapphics vary from the antient rules, by taking an antibacchy, and 
sometimes an amphibrach, for the second foot, instead of the moloss. 
These, both ending with short syllables, may very properly admit a 
trochee after them. Hence, as we vary from tlie antient rule, in 
forming the second foot, a corresponding variation is admissible in 
the third foot. But if the antient rule should be once followed, in 
our English Sapphics, by making the second foot a moloss, as it 
probably ma^; in that case a trochee would be inadmissible in the 
third place, in English verse, as also in Latin and Greek. 

The line above cited, we may also observe, is diversified in its 
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onmberSy by ending with a spondee. This is rerjr proper, occasion- 
ally, when it can conveniently be done, as it is m imitation of the 
antient model, and serves also to diversify our English verse. 

It is known to have been a general rule with the antients to end 
the Sapphic line with a spondee ; but this being found impracticable 
in our £nglish verse, it has become a general rule, or precedent, to 
end tiie line with a trochee instead of a spondee. This being the 
case, the spondee is used in our English Sapphics, as in other kinds 
of Terse, to diversify the numbers, and as a figure of sound. 

Bot notwiUistanaing we have departed from the antient rule in 
composing our English Sapphics; we still adhere to the antient 
model thus far : we write them in stanzas of the same form, and in 
lines of the same length ; with the same number of feet, and same 
number of syllables. And in composing the hemistick which closes 
the stanza, the same feet are, generally, and very properly retained, 
viz. a dact'yie and spondee, or in other words, a trochee and bacchy. 

Other Composite Orders. 

We have other composite orders of verse, which are 
also diversified in their numbers, in like manner with 
those which have passed in review. One kind of which 
is composed of anapaests and iambics alternately ; as, in 
the following : 

*^ Frdm th£ streams | Slnd founts | \ h&ve loos'd [ the chain ; 
Th€y &re swfeep | ing on | to th6 sil [ v6ry main." — Hemans. 

Of this kind of verse, now under review, we have a few speci- 
mens from modem bards ; and among whom, the late lyric poetess, 
Mrs. Hemans stands conspicuous. Most of her poems which I have 
leen are of the lyric kind, and either of the composite or diversified 
Older. She being possessed of an exuberant fancy, this kind of 
composition seemea best suited to her genius. Her genius was 
purely poetic: and she has given us many specimens of melodious 
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nnmbers, in which^ guided by her intuitive genius, she seldom strays 

I widely from the just principles of versification; and may stand. 

'- with a few exceptions, as models for versification in those kinds of 

' Terae ; in which she has never been excelled on the other side of the 

:: Atlaatio, and never equalled on this side. 

As the task I have taken upon me is, to exemplify and illustrate 

Ike just principles of versification, I shall cite some lines from Mrs. 
S Hemans' ode, entitled, "The Voice of Spring," on which to comment. 

" From the streams and founts I have loosM the chain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main. 
They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 
Tliey are flinging spray on the forest boughs, 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves.'' 
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In this stanza we have a specimen of the main order of the poem 
undi versified, except in the second line, by a snpernameranr ihoit 
syllable. This is good composition ; the numbers now harmonioaaly, 
and have a fine melody.— And, how can this be improved by diveni- 
fying its numbers? is a question. And, how can it be marred hf 
diversifying its numbers f is another question : both of which reonii 
to be answered. — By citing another stanza from the same posni, 
both questions, perhaps, may be answered. 

'^ I h^ve s^nt | throiigh th£ wood- | paths & g^n | tifi sigh, 
And calPd dut | each vdice | df th£ d6ep | bide sky, 
Frdm th€ night- | bird's lay | throCigh th€ star | ry time, 
In th6 groves | df th£ soft | H£sp6 | ri&n clime, 
Td th6 swan's | wild note | by Xh€ \ Iceland lakes, 
Wh6n thfi dark | fir-bough | intd vfer | dClre breaks." 

On this I remark : in the two first lines of this stanza there are 
some improper arrangements of sounds; and the first line alsohu 
one supernumerary long syllable, or, an amphimac instead of an 
iambic ; by which means a harmonious correspondence is wanting 
between the lines of the couplet, and also with the general onier itf 
the verse. 

The other four lines are correct, having a harmonions correapon- 
dence ; and the two last are improved by diversifying the nnmben 
with additional quantitv, which is fitly inserted to give force to ex- 
pression, and without detracting from the melody. 

This kind of verse admits of similar diversifications 
with anapoestic verse ; and in some cases others are ad- 
missible; as, by occasionally adding or retrenching a 
short syllable ; and sometimes by changing the regular 
alternate order, by which the two kinds of feet are a^ 
ranged ; as, in the fourth line in the stanza last cited : 

"In the graves ] fif the soft | Hfisp* | riftn clime." 

This line contains a supernumerary shoit syllable, and the alter- 
nate order of the verse is also changed ; but this is as it ahould be. 
As the line contains some syllables uncommonly short, an addition 
of one more was necessary to make equation of time. And 
although the order of arrangement is changed, the line has a regular 
and harmonious correspondence with the order of the verse, in time 
and quantity, and in the flow of its numbers. 

By citing another couplet from the same poem, some 
deficiencies may be noted. 
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'< Bat it U not I fbr in6, | tn my hdnr | df bldom,. 
Td 8p«ak I df th« rO I in or* I thd tdmb." 

Eaeh of these lines is deficient in melody, and without a hanno* 
nioas correspondence between them : the nrst line has a redundant 
initial syllable ; and the last line lacks a long syllable. 

I will close my comments on this poem, by making 
one more citation. 

^ I come, I I come ! | yfi h&ve c&ll'd | ro£ Idng ; 
} cdme I o'^r thd mdun | l&ins with light | &nd sdngi 
Y* miy trace | my stftp | o'€r thfi wak' | ning earth, 
By th« winds | which tell | 6f th6 vi | diet's birth." 

These lineH are differently diversified: the two first lines, although 
diverse from each other, and from the main order of the Terse (as 
exemplified in the other lines.) have a good degree of correspon- 
dence with the main order, and also with each other. The first line 
lacks one short syllable, by having an iambic instead of an anapeest ; 
bat that deficiency is supplied, both in time and Quantity, by there 
being more pauses, and by some of the sounds Deing more em- 
phatic. This may be perceived by the ear, or ascertained by adding 
die quantum of time and sound in each. I now close my remarks on 
this poem, which is one of the best of the kind. It has some defects ; 
but they are the defects of a good writer, and such as can seldom or 
never lie amended without marring the sense ; as also in the other 
productions of Mrs. Hemans, who, although she excelled in the har- 
mony of her verse, did not condescend to sacrifice the nobler prop- 
erties of verse, sense to sound. And how will the productions of 
our minor bards compare with hers, who make numbers their main 
object, and sacrifice sense to sound, and, having done all, fall below 
her in point of nombeife ? 

Section IX. — Diversified and Irregular Orders. 

We have a few kinds of verse which are distinguished 
from all others, by being more diversified in their num- 
bers; these are somewhat irregular in their orders of 
construction. 

We have also some kinds which are irregular in their 
order of construction, without being much diversified in 
their oumbers. . 

Each of these kinds may be proper in certain kinds of 
composition, if properly diversified, and under due restric- 

*I have marked the woid or long, as, in the situation in which- it is 
placed, it must be made lone in reiuling^; bat the harmony of the verse 
xeqaiics a long sylhible to follow it; and then it may have its proper 
soiiail, •M its import in the se&tence maii lequire, ahert 
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lions. Of these I will cite a few examples, and on which 
I shall make a few remarks. — The following is from an 
anonymous, but well written poem, entitled, Nalnrrfi 
Music. 

" There 's music sweeter to my soul 

In the weed hy the wild wind fanned, 

In the heave of the surge, than ever stole 

From mortal minstrePs hand." 

These lines, in imitation of the music of nature, are preftty well 
adapted to the suhject ; but are seen to fall short oi the antitype in 
some respects ; as, in nature there is harmony amidst variety. 

The following stanza may be considered^ in some re- 
spects, preferable. 

*^ There ^s mighty music in the roar 
Of the oaks on the mountain side, 
When the whirlwind bursts on their foreheads hoar, 
And the lightning flashes wide." 

This stanza is well composed,, and with figures of sound 
adapted to the subject. I will now cite another which may 
not be thought quite equal to iU 

" There 's music in the thundering sweep 
Of the mountain waterfall, 
As its torrents struggle, and foam, and leap 
From the brow of its marble wall." 

On this I remark : this stanza is descriptive of the waterfall, and 
with sounds pretty well adapted, generauy ; but perhaps ZK>t qaite 
as they should be. I will now express my opinion on this point, in 
which perhaps every one may not agree with me. Nature, as I ob- 
served above, contains harmony amidst variety ; hence, in imitatiDg 
nature, this should be kept in mind ; and when nothing forbids, there 
should be harmony in the midst of variety in the verse. Hence, the 
various objects which come under description may be described gen- 
erally, by corresponding figures of sound : in this the variety should 
consist. And then, in imitation of the harmony of nature, there 
should be a corresponding harmony running through the verse ; and 
in poems of this kind, from stanza to stanza ; and from one line to 
another which Fhyme together, in couplets or stanzas. In the secoad 
stanza, above cited, this is sa; in the last one, not. In this last, we 
see a want of correspondence between the first and third lines, by 
there being some sounds in the third line of a different movement, 
by which Uie harmony of sounds is interrupted ; which should never 
be without a eause. I am not iiiolined to attempt amendments in 
the composition of others, especially so, of a bard wha is my 8Qp«> 
rior: but, as the oooasion prompts^ I would ask, would it not be pit- 
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ferable to have the third line of the stanza referred to read that ? 

'' As its torrents rush, and foam and leap.'^ 
If this expresses the sense of the author as well, it is more conform- 
able to the rule which I would inculcate. 

It is not my professed object in this chapter to treat on the harmo- 
inr of verse ^ this will be the subject of another chapter; but my 
obiect in this is to treat on diversifications ; and to ^ive some general 
mles and restrictions, concerning their use, and when and how they 
Biav be properly usea, and when not ; and I would lay down this gen- 
9al rule : — '^ The harmony of verse should never be marred by dLversifi- 
toUone unnecesaarilvy or wrien not needed as figures ofsound.^^ Some 
•Bch rule as this (I think) should be adopted, or our verse may de- 
generate to sometning like prose run road. 

On adopting the rule above specified, some of our modem poems 
nay be found (on review) not in conformity to it. Of this 1 could 
oite many examples, but this may be unnecessary ', but I will cite 
one more from the poem now under review. 

"Nay, tell me not of lordly halls! 
My minstrels are the trees ; 
The moss and the rock are my tapestried walls, 
Earth sounds my symphonies." 

In this stanza the third line is not in harmonious correspondence 
with the first, being diversified more than is necessary. 

This is a common fault in many of our diversified poems, written 
by our modem bards, and purporting to be descriptive of natural 
scenes ; they are over acted, and are less descriptive of the scenes 
of nature as well as less harmonious. 

Irregular Orders. 

We have also a few poems which are not precisely 
like those above treated of, by being in like manner 
diver^fied ; but which are irregular in their order of con- 
straction, and without being much diversified in their 
nambers. The following is from a poem of this kind. 

" From I the mountains | had echoM | the charge | of | death, 
Announcing | that chival i rous sally ; 
T^e savage | was heard, with | untrembling | breath 
To pour his | response from | the valley." 

This is from a poem entitled, " The Fall of Tecumseh." The 
verse is pretty well adapted to the subject. The general order of 
the poem is in stanzas of four and three feet metre : the first and 
thircl lines consisting of three amphibrachs and an iambic ; and the 
second and last of three amphibrachs each. But the poem is irreg- 
ular in its order, in this respect : the general order is not observed 
from stanza to stanza, and scarcely two are found alike, and not one 
precisely according to the general order ; but each stanza containing 
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one or more lines with a snpemnmerary syllable, or with one syllt- | 
ble lacking ; as may be seen by citing another stanza, and striluog \ 
the bars between the feet in each stanza. 

'^ One moment, I and nought but | the bugle | was heard 
And nought but J the war-whoop | given ; 
The next, and | the sky seem'd | convulsive | ly stirr'd, 
As if by I the lightning | riven." 

Here is a specimen of this kind of verse which we call irregalir 
in its order : these irregularities in the order and metre may be con- 
sidered a kind of diversification, which, although not needed, are 
occasionally admissible, as in the poem from which those stanzas 
were cited, and in such cases as when these may be restricted 
within due bounds, as not to mar the harmon} of the verse. Bot 
this is sometimes the case, the harmony of verse is sometimm 
marred by the irregular construction of it: the poem from which 
the following stanza is taken may stand as an example of it. 

'^ On, on, I td thS jAst | &nd glorl | oils strife I 

With ydur swords | y6ur fr^eddm | shielding : 
Nay, resign, | if It mdist | b€ so, | 6v6n life ; 
Bat die, I kt Mast, | Onyi^lding." 

This is from a poem, said to be written as an address to thd 
Greeks, in the time of their struggle for independence, inciting them 
to be valiant and persevering in defence of their country and their 
rights. It is not a mean composition, but is worthy of the pen of a 
Byron. The sentiments and also the verse are adapted to the sub- 
ject. The verse is a species of the composite order, but very irreg- 
ular : being composed in stanzas of four and three feet metre ; and 
the feet being of various kinds^ no two stanzas, nor scarcely two 
lines, are'fuund to be alike. It is a rare specimen of verse, pertain- 
ing to tlie composite order, but, in some mstances the harmony of 
the verse is marred by irregular arrangements of sounds. The 
stanza above cited presents an example of this, as also of the irreg- 
ularity and diversity of its numbers : the first line containing four 
kinds of feet, the next three, the third three and with two amphi- 
raacs. and the last two. 

# 

Section X. — Verse Diversified^ and without Order, 

Before closing this chapter, I will present an example of a kind 
of verse, without order and without metre ; and which principally 
consists in diversified numbers. This is commotdy written like 
prose ; but I shall write it in lines, like verse ; but of no rejgralar and 
determinate lengths, as the kind of verse does not admit of it. 

'^O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers ! 
Whence are thy beams, sun ! ihou everlasting light ? 
Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty, and the stars hide themselves 
in the sky ; 
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The moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave ; 

But thou thyself mov'st alone : who can be a companion of thy 

course 1 
Hie oaks of the mountains fall ; the mountains themselves decay 

with years ; 
The ocean shrinks and grows again ; the moon herself is lost iu 

heaven ; 
But thou art forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy 

course. 
When the world is dark with tempests ; when thunder rolls and 

lightning flies ; 
Thoa lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the 

storm. 
But to Ossian thou' lookest in vain 3 for he beholds thy beams no 

more; 
Whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thoa trem- 

blest at the gates of the west. 
Bat thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season, and thy years will have 

an end. 
Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. 
Exult then, sun^ in the strength of thy youth 1 age is dark and 

unlovely ; 
It is like the glimmering light of the moon, when it shines through 

broken clouds, and the mist is on the hills ; 
The blast of north is on the plain, and the traveller shrinks in the 

midst of his journey.^' — Ossian's Address to the Sun. 

This is a kind of verse which is unlike all others ; being without 
iorm^ without order, and without metre, like other poems. It is a 
species of verse more resembling prose than any other; but it is not 
pvose. It is one of the most antient kinds, and perhaps the most 
antient of any, and not much used in modem times ; but more per- 
haps by the Germans and some others, than by the English. Onr 
other kinds of verse, of more recent origin, are improvements uj^on 
this : our common blank verse is an improvement upon it, by being 
composed in metre, and by some regular order in tne .arrangement 
of its numbers; ana rhyme is an improvement upon blank verse, 
bjr its being in lines ending with similar sounds * an4 in addition to 
this we have other improvements, consisting of the various forms of 
stanzas, &c. These are real improvements ; but are found, however, 
to be, in some respects, of the retrograde kind ; for, in due proportion 
as the minor qualities, the decorations of verse are attended ta the 
nobler besiuties of verse are neglected and found wanting. In tnese 
respects, this antient kind of verse stands preeminent : this allows 
the greatest scope to the imagination, and the greatest scope to 
diversified numbers; and is best adapted to sublime and awful 
descriptiona In these respects, blank verse stands before rhjrme ; 
and rhyme which is most improved by forms is behind all others, in 
these rejects. Thus, on review of the whole we may sav, each 
kind of verse has its excellencies and its uses, and each dbm its 

6* 
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defects ; and each also is liable to degenerate. Those minor kindi 
of verse are liable to degenerate by too much refinement, so called; 
by substituting sounds and forms for sense and sentiment. Thii 
antient kind may degenerate also, but in a different way ; it ma^ 
assimilate to prose, or to something like prose run mad; and thu 
should be guarded against in compositions of this kind. 

In all kinds of verse, the line of demarkation between 
verse and prose should be observed: melodious numbers, 
which are formed by the just arrangement of sounds, 
should be preserved in all kinds of verse. It is this which 
constitutes verse, and marks the distinction between verse 
and prose, as far as prosody is concerned. This should 
be preserved in ail kinds of verse, that of Gesner and 
Ossian also, but in a less degree. 

This antient kind of verse, which consists principally of diversi- 
fications, shonld be under some restrictions : it may be diversified 
too much, and thereby assimilate to prose ; for prose is nothing else 
but the various kinds of sounds, which constitute poetic feet, iam- 
bics, trochees, amphibracha, &c.; promiscuously thrown together. 
Hence, this kind ol verse is subject to some degree of order, and 
also to some restrictions. But concerning the order, no determinate 
and standing rules can be given which would apply: that ta^y 
be better determined by the ear, and by the intuitive genius of the 
poet. 

This kind of verse is infeiior to the other kinds, in pcMnt of mel* 
ody and the harmony of its sounds ; but on reviewing and soanniag 
the verse above cited, we may see some degree of poetic order per 
wading it : we may see iambicisms, and other kinds of feet, wnieli 
are variously diversified ; and, in some parts, with some degree d 
melody ; and, in other parts, the language sounds more like prase ; 
bnt its general character is tnat of poetry, in point of aonnde, as akc 
in point of sentiment. 

Questions and Exercises on the foregoing. 

What are diversifications and figures ? How are they used I 

What is the use and benefit of diversified numbers? What oi 
figures? 

How is iambic verse diversified, and by what other kinds of feetl 

Cite some examples of diversifications by trochees. By mondees 
By pyrrhics. By dactyles. By tribraohs. By ampbibraehs. By ana- 
peests. 

In what cases are trochees admissible in iambic verse ? Spondees 1 
Pyrrhics? Amphibracbs? Anapaests? Dactyles? Tribrachs? 

What are the uses of trochees as figures of eound ? Of spondeea I 
Of trisyllable feet? 

Cite some examples of iambic verse improperly diversified. 
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Cite some examples In which the numbers are so arranged as that 
the soands ooirespond to the se^se. To the motions of the waves. 
Falling trees. Tne gait of Richard III. Horrible shrieks. Scylla 
and Chanrbdis. Swarms of flying insects. Regular and slow move- 
ment Motion slow and difRcult. Laborious and impetuous motion. 
A huge rock from the brow of a mountain. 

How is trophaio verse diversified ? Cite an example, by dactyles. 
By pyrrbics. By spondees. 

Are iambics properly admissible in trochaic verse ? Cite an exam- 
ple. 

Does anapestio verse admit of diversifications, and how 1 

Cite an examine of anapSE^stic verse diversified by amphimaos.. 
By bacohies. By spondees. 

Is amphibrachic verse diversified, and how ? Cite examples by 
bacchies. By antibacchies. 

Does OUT composite verse admit of diversifications ? 

There is a kind of verse of six feet metre, the third foot a trisyl- 
lablep commonly an amphibrach, and the others iambic ; how may 
thai oe diversified ? Cite examples. 

lliere is a kind of verse of four feet metre, composed of anapaests 
and iambics alternately : How may that be diversified 1 Cite a few 
examples. 

Miscellaneous. 

Do oar English Sapphics need diversifications } Do they admit 
them ? Cite examples. 

How are our English Sapphics varied from the antient Sapphics, 
sad on what account ? 

What «ie diversified and irregular orders of verse ? Are these 
Qieful ? In what respects? 

Are tbiQse species of verse of the composite order ? How do they 
^er from the regular composite ? 

Are diversified orders and irregular orders precisely alike % Cite 
in example of each. How do these difier? 

Cite an es^an^ple iioom Ossian's verse. How does this vary from 
other kinda of terse ? 

What are the advantages of this kind of verse, and what are its 
duadVantagoB? 
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CHAPTER VL 

NUMBERS, HARMONY, PROPRIETY, &c. 

In the foregoing chapters^ I have treated of the elementary ind 
component parts of yerse, of its orders, forms, diversificationa, and 
%ures ; these comprise the essential properties of verse ; bat a few 
more articles, pertaming to verse, remain to be treated of and furtfaar 
illustrated : tnese are numbers, melody, and harmony^ together wiA 
the proper and appropriate use of these. These, l>eing aomewhtt 
connected, I shall treat of severally, but not separately and in sec- 
tions, after the manner of the chapters preceding. 

Numbers and Melodp. 

The constituent parts and essential properties of verse 
are numbers. Numbers consist in the melodious sounds, 
or musical notes, of which poetry consists ; and which 
'are formed and constituted by the just distribution of 
sounds and pauses ; and, as relates to the distribution of 
sounds, by the just arrangement of feet, as treated of in 
a chapter preceding. 

, The essential property of verse is melody also : melo- 
dy consists in the melodious sounds, or musical uotea, 
of which poetry consists. Numbers and melody, as they 
relate to poetry, may hence be considered as otie in 
essence : but they are not precisely one, as melody is the 
qualifying property of numbers, for numbers may be 
sometimes unmelodious. 

Numbers, however, constitute the melody, and consti- 
tute the essential properties of verse. These are called 
numbers, because of their melodious sounds, and be- 
cause they are numerous, various, and diverse, in their 
sounds themselves, and also in their kinds, as they are 
used in composition of the different kinds of verse: 
hence we may call them iambic numbers, anapsBStic 
ifiumbers, lyric numbers, &c. 

Bhrmony. 

One very essential property of verse is harmony. 
Harmony and melody are somewhat similar, but are not 
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the same. Melody consists in musical notes, or numbers, 
euid constitutes the essence of music, and the essential 
property of verse, by which it is distinguished from 
prose. Harmony, being more extensive in its import, 
many be said to include this ; it implies also just propor- 
tioDB, proper adjustments, and regular correspondencies. 
Melody is seen in each part singly : harmony is seen to 
pervade all parts, uniting them into one coiinistent whole. 
This I will illustrate by example. 

" O Winter, ruler of th' inverted year, 
Thj scatter'd hair with eleet-like ashes filPd, 
Thy breath congeaPd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fring'd with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A leafless Franch thy sceptre, and thy throne > 

A sliding ear, indebted to no wheels, 
But urg'd by storms along its slipp'ry way. 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 
And dreaded as thou art ! " 

Here is melody in each of these lines, separately; and there- in^ 
bIbo a harmonious correspondence between them. 

In all kinds of verse some degree of harmony is neces- 
sary ; but more so, and in a greater degree, in some kinds' 
than in others. In verse composed in metre, a greater . 
degree of harmony is necessary, than in that without 
metre, like Ossian's and others : in rhyme a greater de- 
gree is necessary than in blank verse ; and in lyric coni- 
positions a greater degree is necessary, than in some other 
kinds. 

The harmony of verse consists in having no discordant 
sounds, in just proportions, proper adjustments, and regu- 
lar correspondencies ; but how these are severally formed 
needs explication ; and these severally I shall aim to illus- 
trate, by precept and example. 

1. Discordant Sounds to he avoided. 

Harmony consists in having no discordant sounds; 
in order for which contractions are occasionally used. 
These are common both to prose and verse, but are more 
necessary in verse. They are of dilS^nt kinds, and 
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called by different names, elision, syncope, &c. Tl 
are used in retrenching such syllables as are redundt 
in making harmonious numbers and equal feet ; as, 
the following: 

Qer is written for woer^ ^twixt for betwixt^ Against for aga 
memory for memory^ I^U for I will, damned for Juunned, th* for 
wrW ^r unitten, he. Examples of these in composition are 

following : 

" Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wofuProtu tale." 

" They can^t forget their heavenly birth." 

" But I '11 prolong his days." 

'^ Be wise to-day ; His madness to defer." 

'^ He ^d sigh, he ^d murmur^ that he was alone." 

''Hail sacred peaoO; who cUdm^H thy bright abode." 

" A wit h a feather, and a chief '« a rod ] 
An honest man '« the noblest work of Grod." 

Contractions like these are occasionally used in vei 
being occasionally needed to make harmony of soui 
but should be avoided, however, when conveniei 
practicable. 

t would here remark : there are some ot those contractions u 
which I have thought were used unnecessarily ; they are such as th 
bow'rs, flow'rs, heav'n, sev'n, &c. These words contain each 
syllables, and their number cannot be lessened by the use of 
figure ; nor can we pronounce them very differently by taking 
the vowel e from those words, so long as the final semi-vowels 
retained, which we cannot avoid sounding, and whose sounds ne 
sarily form syllables without the vowels prefixed, and with no 
teriai difference in their sounds. 

We may also observe that words of this class, having their I 
syllables short, are not detrimental and discordant, when taken 
composition, and in the place of monosyllables, any more so \ 
some of our monosyllable words which nave similar sounds, t 
as, hour, flour, &c. Even anapassts and amphibraohs are admin 
in iambic compositions, and, when proper adjustments are m 
without marring the harmony of the verse. 

And so it is, we have some words of two syllables and som 
one, which have similar sounds, and are similar in time and ^i 
tity ; and one class are called monosyllables, and the other die 
lables, in orthography and scansion. Words pertaining to tl 
classes are such as these: Flowery flour; dyer^dire; rower, v 
higher^ hire; mower^ more; hoer, hoar; ^. 
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By Figures^ Sfc. 

Harmony consists in having no discordant sounds; 
It these may also occur from another source ; they may 
idir by diversifications and figures. Concerning the 
Einer, these being designed merely to diversify the nnm- 
CB, should, in no case, be used in such a manner as to 
ar the harmony of the verse. And concerning the latter, 
is general rule should be adopted : These should never 
I used in such a manner as to mar the harmony of the 
urse, unless when necessary ; but when these are neces- 
iry, as they sometimes may be, harmony must some^' 
mes give way. 

We have dUferent kinds of verse, which are differently 
isceptible of diversified numbers and figures: some are- 
Eurrative and heroic, some didactic, some descriptive, 
>me dramatic, &c. These pertain to the oratorical kind ; 
ad others are more lyrical, being better adapted to music. 
[ence, propriety requires that some kinds of verse should 
e more, and some less diversified by these ; and some 
lonld be more smooth and harmonious, in the flow of 
leir numbers, than others. Pensive and elegiac num- 
BVB should be more free from anomalies and discordant 
mnda than some others; and lyric numbers, most of all, 
tioald flow smoothly and harmoniously. Accordingly, 
re see that our poets have generally followed the rules of 
lopriety, in these respects. 

Nor is there any thing here which runs counter with 
ly rules and precepts in the preceaing chapter. In some 
;inds of verse figures of sound are necessary, and some- 
imes such as may break the harmony of sound, and 
K)metimeB not ; as seen in the examples th^re cited ; from 
among which are the following : 

^ A life well spent, | not tli6 | victorious sword. 
Awards the crown, and styles the greater,. lora."~* Young. 

In this couplet the harmony of the verse is interrupted by a 
ttaocbee in the first line : but this being used as a figure is admissi- 
' ble, ftod aven appropriate. 

'' There are no acts of pardon psuis'd 
tn th£ I c6ld grave | to which we haste." — ^Walts. 



/ 
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This couplet is diversified by a fi|^re, and without maniog tha 
harmony of the verse. Thus, in lyno verse and verse adapted to 
music^ diversifioations and figures are sometimes admiMibla 

; 2. Just Proportions and Regular Correspondencies. 

The harmony of verse consists also in just proportioai 
and regalar correspondencies : these two properties mt 
connected, and operate in connection; and cure mm' 
especially necessary in rhyme than in blank verse. Neo* 
essarily connected with these, and in which these princi' 
pally consist, is the just distribution of sounds and paasen 
Definitions of the sounds and pauses were given in thfr 
first chapter, and need not be repeated here. Pertaioiog 
to these are time and quantity, which have been also 
defined, and need no further explication but in applies- 
lion to this subject. 

Quantity relates to sounds only ; it is the quantity of 
sound contained in syllables, singly, or in union, as a^ 
ranged in verses or component parts of verses. 

Time relates to sounds and pauses both ; it is the time 
necessarily occupied in reciting a line, or given part of a 
line, with its sounds and pauses. 

The pauses used in composition are the syntax pansa; 
the proportional time attached to these has been defined. 

As a general rule, harmony requires a regular cocres- 

pondcnce between line and line, in point of time, and in 

point of quantity ; and more especially so in rhyme than 

. in blank verse. An example of which I will cite, in 

each kind. 

" Oh ! when the planet shone o'er Bethlehem, 
And light came round the shepherds on the hills, 
And wise men rose in wonder from their dreams, 
There came a voice sublime upon the winds, 
Proclaiming peace above a prostrate world !" — Mellen. 

" Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define."— Prior. 

Those lines in blank verse have a pretty regular oorrespoDdencet 
and are generally harmonious in their arrangements, the three middle 
lines more especially ; and may servo as an example to the abov0 
rule, in blank verse. 
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The four lines in rhyme have also a regular and harmonious cor- 
respondence, between the lines in the couplets, and also throughout ; 
and may stand as an example to the above rule, in rhyme. ' « 

The above examples may stand for a general rule in blank .vene 
uid rhyme ; but Thyme bemg an improvement on blank verse, in 
point of harmonious correspondencies, a more intimate and harmo* 
aiooB correspondence should subsist, generally, betvreen linea which 
tbyme togetner in couplets, than what is observed throughout. The 
foar lines above cited may stand for a general example of this ; but, 
oooasionally also, there should be a regular correspondence between 
the component and proportional parts of lines, m which the nom- 
bevp are diversified ; as, m the following example : 

" Bftre, his | first lays, I majestic Denham sung : 
Thftre, th* | last nftm | hers flow'd from Cowley's tongue." — 'Pope. 

In this couplet, we may observe, each line begins with a trochee 
which is followed by a spondee, and which brings a harmoniouf: 
correspondence, not only between lines, but also between propor- 
tional parts of lines. In the following couplet we see a similar cor- 
respondence. 

" To the swan's | wild ndte J by the Iceland lakes, 
Where the dark | f ir-bougn | into verdure breaks."— Hemans.^ 

These are rare examples of correspondencies in rhyme, which are 
a refinement of the general rule, by the addition of those minor ap- 
pendages, and which are not possible or necessary to be continued 
la succession, through the poem ; nor are they so necessary in 
blank verse as in rhyme ; but in both the general rule should be 
obsenred.' 

In Stanzas. 

The same harmonious correspondence, which subsists 
between lines in couplets, should also subsist between 
the corresponding lines of the stanza. The quatrain 
stanza, which rhymes together alternately, has the same 
relationship in its corresponding lines as the couplet. In 
the case before us, the following stanza may stand as an 
example : 

" Fall miny | a gem, of purest ray serene. 
The dark nnfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
FiUi many | a flower is borii to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air."-— Gray. 

The bard has here very proper! jr made a regular correspoodenee 
of aoond. between the &it and third lines, by beginning each with 
an amphibrach. 

7 
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Deficiencies. 

On review of our English verse, we frequently find lines not in 
accordance with our general rule, both in blank verse and rhyme. 
Sometimes a departure from the general rule may be proper and 
necessary ; but not frequently, nor without some cause. 

The following is an example in blank verse : 

'^ In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls | 6f h^r | clay tenement" — Blair. 

This, from a well written poem, is deficient in one point only: 
the third foot of the second Ime is a pyrrhic, where a full sounding 
iambic is wanting to make a regular correspondence. If the dis- 
ordered state of the mind is represented by the irregularity of the 
verse, it is excusable. 

The following is an example in rhyme : 

'^ View th€ whole earth's vast landscape Oncdnf in'd 
Or view, in Britain, all her glories jom'd." — Young. 

In this couplet a regular correspondence is wanting, by there 
being two much quantity in the first line. The syllables being 
mostly long, and six in succession, by the common rules of scan- 
sion, or by giving them their natural sounds, as their sense requires. 
This augments the line in quantity and time both, and Tenders it 
difficult to be read, in succession with other lines, withont suppress- 
ing some of the sounds. This is a rare example of three spondees 
in succession, whereas two in succession, in common cases, are 
considered redundant ; especially so in rhyme. 

The following is another example, and from one of our best poets. 
as also the foregoing. 

f' Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things 
To low ambitidn, ftna the pride of kings."— Pope. 

On this couplet, there is not so regular a correspondence as is 
common from the same bard. This may be readily perceived by 
the ear; and I will also point out the deficiencies by inspection. 
The first line will pass for iambic, but is not purely so, as some of 
the sounds, arranged as short syllables, are longer than common 
short syllables : the two words St, John^ by just pronunciation are 
each entitled to some degree of accent, and nearly equal ; the same 
observation will apply to the word oil, but in their relative situation, 
these sounds may be somewhat depressed in reading, but cannot be 
made very short. 

The last line contains some very short sounding syllables, and 
also a pyrrhic in the middle place. The fint line also contains two 
intermediate pauses, and the last but one. From these several 
circumstances, the last line being less than the other, in time and 
quantity, there is not a very regular oorrespondMioe between them, 
and unlike to the following : 
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^ The man, for wiBdom's various arte renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh muse, resound ! " — Pope's II. 

These lines are sheer iambic, except in one instance, and the 
sounds are ahout equal ; the first line contains one more short syl- 
lable, and the last, one more pause, which brings them equal in time 
and quantity, and makes a regular, and harmonious correspondence. 

The foregoing may be sufficient to illustrate the principles of 
forming correspondencies ; and, by the foregoing examples, we may 
see that our best poets are sometimes deficient in this respect ; but 
this is not wholly the fault of the poets : such is our language, that 
it is sometimes impossible to make such arrangements as harmony 
requires, without marring the sense, or marring the diction. 

Our language, I have thought^ contains too great a proportion of 
short sounds : the word ambition is composed of three short syllables, 
which are only about equal to a common iambic foot, in time ana 
quantity : we nave other words of three syllables, which are similar. 
Hence, we see the occasional introduction of amphibrachs and ana- 
paests into iambic verse, and without augmenting the time or quan- 
tity beyond their proper boundaries. 

Bnt rules and restrictions, however, are necessary, in the case 
before ns; and should necessarily be adhered to in composition; 
for in most cases, where anomalies and deficiencies occur, to mar 
the harmony of verse, the fault is not in the language, nor in any 
extraneous circumstance; but in the poet, as I could shew if it 
were necessary and time would permit. 

Hitherto of correspondencies and just proportions between line 
and line ; there are other branches which stand connected, and re- 
main to be treated of. 

3. Distfiinxtion of Pauses, Just Proportions^ Sfc* 

The pau^s used in verse are those which are used in 
prose, the syntax pauses; and these have a twofold office, 
or twofold operation, in verse, viz. to mark the distinctions 
between sentences and parts of sentences, as in prose; 
and also to mark the pauses for rests, at proper intervals, 
dividing the verse into just proportions of sound, as har- 
mony requires in reading or recitation. 

Harmony requires a pause in verse, at the end of each line, to 
mark the metre of the verse, and alno as rests. This may stand as a 
general rule, in all kinds of verse ; but is. perhaps, more especially 
necessary to be observed in rhyme, than in blank verse. 

And in addition to this, in all lines of any length, as 
lines of ten syllables, and those which are longer, pauses 
are necessary in the intermediate parts of the line, divi- 
ding the line into just proportions of sound, and as rests 
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in reading. Nor is it necessary that these should be cua 
formly similar from line to line ; but variously diversifie 
and differently also in different kinds of verse ; but as 
general rule. The sounds and pauses should be \ 
arranged from line to line, as to make equation of tim 
and with pauses at proper intervals for rests. This natn 
dictates as prerequisite for reading verse, and harmoi 
requires it. And ihis general rule should be observed : 
composition, if conveniently practicable without manrii 
the verse. 

To this I will cite a few examples. 

" sacred solitude, divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving 'shade, 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring' of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth) are innocence and peace. 
There, from the ways of men, laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, blessed with health, with business unperplez'd. 
This life we relish, and ensure the next" — Young. 

In these lines we have as good an exemplification of oar role i 
we commonly find ; and they may scarcely be said to need ai 
amendment, as respects the distribution of pauses. Here are paus 
at the end of each line, and in the intermediate parts of eacn lin 
except. t^yo. It is not always necessary that there should be paus 
in the intermediate parts oi each line : in some cases there shou 
not be ; but not so perhaps, in this case : this being a dispassiona 
piece of composition, and the numbers flowing steadily from li] 
to line, perhaps a short pause in the fifth and eighth lines may 1 
thought more convenient in reading : over the lines where paus 
may occur, I have placed this mark [/]. 

The following paragraph may be found still more ui 
exceptionable. 

'^ All are but parts' of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed through all, is yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars^ and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, mforms our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
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Ab full| as perfect, in vile man that monms, 

As the rapt seraph, that adores and bams : 

To him, no high, no low, no great, no small : 

He fills, he bounds, connects, ana equals all." — Pope. 

lis x»ragraph contains a greater number of intermediate pauses 
is conmion ; but which the kind of Terse and subject matter 
led to require. In the first line only, an intermediate pause 
be wanting, OTer which I have placed the desi^ating mark.^ 
Bse lines we have a rare example of the distribution of pauses, 
also of harmonious correspondencies^ in minor parts of the 
», continued in succession : a parallel instance to which is sel- 
seen. 

iffeient kinds of verse require different distributions 
onnds and pauses, both for sense and harmony. The 
>wing is a specimen of the common kind of pentam- 
rbyme, in which the numbers flow with a steady 
regular movement ; not with rapidity or pathos, and 
with a dull and groveling pace, 

^' Ye sacred muses, with whose beauty fir'd, 
My soul is ravish'd, and my brain inspired ; 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear, 
Would you your poet's/ first petition hear : 
Give me, the ways of wandering stars, to know ; 
The depths of heaven above, and hell below. 
Teach me' the various labors ef the moon, 
And whence proceed' th' eclipses of the sun ; 
Whv flowing tides' prevail upon the main, 
And in what dark recess/ they shrink again : 
What shakes this solid earth, what cause delays' 
'Hie summer nights, and shortens winter days. 
But if my heavy blood' restrain the flight^ 
Of my freed soul, aspiring to the heigb^ 
Of nature, and unclouded fields of light, 
My next desire is, void of care and strife^ 
To lead a safe, secure, inglorious life : 
A country cottage, near a crystal flood ; 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 
Some god, conduct me to the sacred shades^ 
Where bacchanals are sung' by Spartan maids ; 
Or lift me hiffh, to Hemus' hilly crown ; 
Or, in ihe plains of Tempe, lay me down ; 
Or lead me tc some solitaiy place. 
And cover my retreat' from human race."— Dryden's V. 

hese lines, from one of our best English bards, are harmonious, 
arally ; the triplet less so than the other lines. The distribution 
ttoses is such as sense and hannony require, generally ; and, 
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in this, respect, the composition is incapable of amendment i 
we may percelTC, howeyer, that, in several lines which have 
intermediate pauses, nature dictates some short panses. in readi 
those lines, and also at the ends of the two first hues of the trip] 
accordingly as I have placed the designating mark over the hn 
a;id over where the pauses may occur. 

On review of the above cited example, and also of the other t 
r before cited, we perceive that the composition is such as harmc 
requires ; and that the arrangements of the pauses are generally 
accordance with the harmony of the verse. We perceive atso^ 
each of those examples, some minor deficiences, where nature 
quires some additional short pauses in reading, which syntax d( 
not require. Nature and harmony go hand in hand, as harmony 
derived from nature : what nature requires, harmony requires al 
in the case now before us. 

We hence perceive^ that the rules of syntactic construction 
not always coincide with the laws of harmony and rules of versi 
cation, in every minor branch. But this is what the poet shoi 
aim at generally, so to construct and arrange his sentences, as 
bring the arrangement of his pauses in accordance with the laws 
harmony, and not to clash with them. This may be commos 
done, as in the examples above cited. 

But so to arrange sentences and parts of sentences, in Terse, as 
mark every minor pause, which nature requires in ruling and i 
citation, is found to be impossible : it cannot be done without ma 
ing the verse ; and hence two other pauses are substituted, to su 
ply the deficiency, called the poetic pauses, which are to be us 
occasionally, in reading and recitation. And as the compositi 
and reading of verse have some degree of connection, which t 
poet should not be ignorant of, these pauses inay be properly i 
troduced and treated of here. 

4. The Poetic Parses, 

The poetic pauses are so called, because they are ns< 
in verse and not in prose. They are used in readii 
verse, in addition to the syntax pauses, when the latt 
occur less frequently than harmony requires ;' and at su 
intervals in the verse, in which the sense will admit 
pause, and the syntax requires none. 

These pauses are essentially but one; but they a 
called two, because they are used in two situations : o 
in the intermediate part of the line, and the other at t 
end of the line. They are hence called by two name 
one the caesural pause, and the other the final pause. 

The CGBsural pause derives its name from the wo 
ctesura^ which, as far as I can ascertain, in its origiE 



ort sigdified extension. The csesura was a figare 
1 in Greek and Roman prosody, by which the quan- 
ot certain syllables, on which it fell, was augmented ; 
aB this has its effect in augmenting the quantity, the 
Be is used wilh a like effect on the time. 
'tie csesural pause is designated by this mark [^J being 
!ed above the line, and over where the pause is to be 
le. This pause is of various lengths, as occasion 
r require ; sometimes equal to that of a comma, and 
letimes longer, but most commonly less; and for the | 
Her pauses, which are icalled demiceesura, this ['] a 
;le mark is used ; and these marks are used in both 
J8 alike, for ihe intermediate pause and the final 
se. 

'he final pause occurs at the end of a line, in verse, 
ire a syntax pause is wanting, and serves to shew its 
jth and boundary ; it shews the metre ^6f the verse 
when the line is ended, and prevents its running into 
ther ; as, in the following examples : ^ 

^ A soul withont reflection, like a pile/ 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs.'' 

" Tutor'd by thee, hence poetry exalts' 
Her voice to ages, and informs the page' 
With music, image, sentiment and thought, 
Never to die, the treasure of mankind ! '/ — Thompson. 

lo not follow the examples of my predecessors generally, inl 
cing a full cssura at the end of the line : I think, in those cases' 
re syntax requires no pause, a short pause, and less than that 
comma, is sufficient. For this reason I commonly mark the 
icfiBstifSi for the intermediate pause : I think this most proper in 
tnon cases, and that the full csBsura should occur more seldom, 
in cases only where sense and harmony, both united, require a 
e a little longer than ordinary ; as, in the following : 

« ■ And could these laws have changed, 

Neetor might now the fates of Troy relate, 
And Homer live'/ immortal as his song." — Armstrong. 

" Let no machine' 

Descending here, no fabled god be seen ; 
Behold the God of ^ds' indeed descend, 
And worlds unnumberM" his approach attend."— Yoting. 

iiere are some oases, as in the foregoing examples, in which the 
ir members of the sentence am too closely.conaected by ■jril* 
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tax to admit a pause, by the common rules of panctuation ; but 
where the sense will admit a pause, and harmony requires it, the 
caesural pause is properly admissible, and more especisuly so when 
sense and harmony, both united, require a pause. 

Nor is it necessary, in any case, to suppress the syntax panset for 
the sake of introducing the cssural pause, as some of our writen 
on prosody have done ; of which I will cite an example, together 
with the accompanying remarks of the writer. 

" Thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day or the sweet approach of even or mora." 

" Here the ccesura, after the first scmipede day^ stops us unexpeo- 
tedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with tne greatness of 
the author's loss, the loss of sight " — Murray. 

In the example here cited the bard has very appropriately intro- 
duced a pause after the word day^ as Murray has yerv justly ip^ 
marked. But here he fell into an error, by substituting tne cssora 
where a syntax pause belonged, which should never be done; for 
wherever a syntax pause may properly occur, it answers the pur- 
pose, in all respects, as well as the caesura, and, as respects the 
syntactic construction, better. And, if the S3'ntax pauses could be 
so distributed, in every respect, as the harmony of verse might re- 
quire, the use of the poetic pauses would never be needed. But, 
as this cannot be done in many lines successively, the poetic pauses 
are, in all compositions, more or less needed. In tne following 
examples, the use of these is superseded, except in a few instances. 

^' In all misfortunes, this advantage lies, 
They make us humble, and they make us wise: 
Let 's bear it calmly, though a grievous woe. 
And still adore' the nand that gives the blow ; 
And he, who can acquiie such virtue, gainst 
An ample recompense for all his pains." 

^^ What does not fade ? the tower that long had stood' 
The crush of thunder, and the warring winds, 
Shook by the slow, but sure destroyer, time, 
Now hangs, in doubtful ruins, o'er its base." — Armstrong. 

In the former of these examples, the demicssura was found 
wanting in three instances; and in the latter example, in one. 

Remarks. 

I would here remark, that different kinds of verse, and verse 
treating on different topics and subjects of discourse, require dif- 
ferent distributions of sounds and pauses. Different poets also 
have different modes of distribution. Different readers also may 
differ in their taste, judgment, and mode of reading ; so that no mlas 
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ean b« given, in this respect, which will apply in all eases, either 
MS rnles for versification or reading. But in some cases taste and 
jndffment must be used, and these, in some cases, must dictate. 

bat this, we may observe, is true, our best poets have never been 
mble, in a single page, so to adjust their verse, by the distribution of 
loimde and pauses, as harmony requires, without marring the sense 
or diction. Hence, the csesural pause muRt occasionally be used in 
reading. And what pertains to the poet, in the case before ns, i^ > 
this, where the syntax pauses fail, in producing harmony and juit 
proportions of sound, so to construct and arrange his diction, as. to 
admit the csesiira, at proper intervals, without marring the sense. 

Between blank verse and rhyme there is a difference 
^seen, as respects the distribution of sounds and pauses : 
blank verse admits of greater anomalies, a greater scope 
to diversified numbers, and a greater scope to sentences 
going transverse to the metre. Of this last mode of ar- 
rangement, the following is an example. 

'' Hear, dread Niagara ! my latestvoice : 
Tet a few years, and the cold earth shall closer 
Over the bones of him who sings thee now 
Thns feelingly. Would that this, my humble verse' 
Might be, like thee, immortal. I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest. 
Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds' 
To listen to the echoes of my fame." — Payne. 

In some of these lines the sentences are arranged, not in accor- 
dance with the metre of the verse ; but in a manner transverse to 
the metre, and bringing the pauses, not to the ends of the lines, but 
to the intermediate parts. This is an anomaly which is practised by 
the poets, Milton and others, and is admissible occasionally in blank 
verse. This mode of versifying is practised frequently by some of 
oar poets : occasionally it may serve as a diversification ; but, like 
all other anomalies, breaks the regular harmony which should be a 
leading principle in versification. In rhyme, where a harmonious 
conespondence between line and line should be more strictly ob- 
•ervec^ this mode of versifying is less admissible than in blank 
verse ; as, in the following : 

" The book unfolding, the resplendent seatr 
Of saints and angels, the tremendous fate' 
Of guilty souls, the gloomy realms of woe, 
And all the horrors of the world below, 
I next presume to sing : what yet remains' 
Demands my last, but most exalted strains." — Young. 

In some of these lines there is a want of harmonious correspon- 
dence! which, as a general rule, should be preserved in rh3rme. 
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I do not contend that Terse should be composed of sentenoM 
such lengths, as will exactly correspond to the metre ; or so ai 
bring the pauses to the ends of the lines, and not in the intermedi 
parts ; for this cannot always be done without marring the sfli 
nor does harmony always require this. But I lay this down i 
general rule, that the harmony of Terse should not be maned 
improper arrangements of sounds and pauses. I remark also, wl 
arrangements cannot couTeniently or properly be made, to bring 
pauses to the end of the lines, yet, if there be a proper arrangemeo 
sounds, so as to bring such syllables to the ends of the lines as bi 
some degree of accent or quantity, the harmony of the Yerse is tl 
in a good degree preserved ; as, m the following example, from 
poem abore cited. 

" Tremendous torrent ! for an instant hush' 
The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those wide-involving shadows, that my eyes' 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face ! " — Fkyne. 

5. Other Metres, 

In verse composed in short metres the poetic pant 
are not so essentially necessary as in that of the pentai 
eter and those which are longer ; bnt even in this t 
final paose is necessarily nsed where a syntax pause 
wanting; as, in the following: 

" High as the heavens are rais'd' 
Above the ground we tread, 
So far the riches of his grace' 
Our highest thoughts exceed." — Watts. 

'' Ten thousand ages ere the skies' 
Were into motion brought ; 
All the long years and worlds to comof 
Stood present to his thought" — Watts. 

In the line of four feet metre pauses are sometin 
admissible, and sometimes, but not always, harmony 
quires a pause, in the intermediate parts of the line; 
in the following: 

''The God of our salvation bears' 
The groans of Zion' mix'd with tears ; 
Yet when he comes' with kind designs. 
Through all the way his terror shines." — Watts. 

" At his command, the morning ray 
Smiles in the east, and leads the day; 
He guides the sunV declining wheels' 
Over the tops' of western hills." — Watts. 
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We ]peroeiTe that in some of those lines, which contain syntax 

m their intermediate parts, the harmony of the verse is not 

I, but rather improved oy the pauses ; hence we infer that 

pauses are admissible, and also proper, in some of the other 

WmBBj where the sense will admit them. But this we may observe, 
fmutes do not occur in every line of this metre, and when they do, 
mboit pauses, like the demicsesura, are most proper. Also in com- 
ftontion the syntax pauses should be so arrangea, as not to bring a 
fall pause in the intermediate parts of the line. In lines of shorter 
■Mtie than four feet iambic, the poetic pauses are never needed in 
ttair intermediate parts. 

The Alexandrine, or line of six feet iambic, is seldom 
used except to diversify poems of other metres; but 
whenever used, either in lines successively or singly, it 
admits a pause after the third foot, or in the middle of the 
line; as, in the following: 

'' Thy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns." 

« 'Twas little Barbara Lethwaite, a child of beauty rare : 
I watch'd them with delight ; they were a lovely pair. 
And now with empty can, the maiden turn'd away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone^ her footsteps did she stay." 

Wordsworth. 
1 lines of this metre admit a pause in the middle, even if other 
I pauses occur in the Kne ; as : 

*- "Alas ! the mountain tops' that look so green and fair ; 

I 've heard of fearful winds^ and darkness that come there." 
» Wordsworth. 

"The little brooks, that seem/ all pastime and all play, 
, When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey." 

Wordsworth. 

Iambic verse of seven feet metre admits a pause uni- 
formly after the fourth foot, whether written in two lines 
or in one ; as, in the following : 

"God prosper long our noble king, our lives and safeties all : 
A woful hunting once there did' in Chevy-chace befal." 

" I sing th' almighty power of God, that made the mountains rise ; 
That spread the flowing seas abroad, and built the lofty skies. 
1 sing the wisdom that ordain'd' the sun to rule the day : 
The moon shines full at his command, and all the stars obey." 

Watts. 

6. Oiker Kinds of Verse, 

Of trochaic verse we have but a few examples, of the 
long metres especially : but this kind of verse admits of 
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pauses in like manner with iambic veree pf the m 
metre ; as, in the following : 

" Whither go'st thou, pilgrim stranger.^' 

'^ Hush, my dear, He still and slbmber ^ 
Holy angfels' guard thy bed : 
Heavenly blessings/ witnout number 
Gently falling' on thy head." 

These short lines sometimes admit of short paasfi 
their intermediate parts, and sometimes not; but 
trochaic line of six feet, in like manner with the ian 
line, admits a pause in the middle; as, inihe followi 

'^ On the Aipine mountains, far from humsm dwellings, 
Northern blasts are raging, wintry storms descending, 
Here enthroned on rocks of ice, stem winter sways his veeptn 

Of the other kinds of verse, anapaestic, amphibrac 
or composite, those of four feet metres admit pausefi 
the middle of the line, or after the second foot, commoi 
unless when the second foot ends in the interm di 
part of a word ; as, in the following examples : 

" The fox and the panther, both beasts of the night, 
Retire to their dens' on the gleaming of night" 

" I will weep for a season, on bitterness fed, 
For my kindred are gone" to the hills of the dead." 

" The wind whistles rudely, the shadows are closing." 

" Yes ; thine is the magic of friendship's bower." 

"But the snow-white sail, that he gave to the gale." 

" They are bursting fresh' from their sparry oaves, 
And the earth resounds^ with the joy of waves." 

Sapphic verse admits a pause uniformly after the sect 

foot; as, in the following: 

" Fraught with warm passions, in her feelings ardent. 
See her sad anguish" in her bosom rankle > 
Rash the stem purpose, with a Roman firmness. 

Death was resolved on." 

Any kind of verse of six feet metre, iambic, compos 
or any other, admits a pause after the third foot, a 
genend rulei find wtie^ nolbiog occurs to jNrevQnt it. 1 
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loliowing, of the composite birder, comes under this itde, 
with few or no exceptions. 

'< Then down she sank despairins'' upon the drifted snow, 
And wrong with killing anguish, lamented loud her woe." 

Anon. 



Thus far in illustration of the use of the poetic pauses. After the 
i&iBnner as above specified, in the different kinds of verse, pauses 
lie necessary } and when conveniently practicable the syntax pauses 
should thus occur; but when these occur less frequently, or not in 
the situations where harmony and the rules of readmg ana recitation 
BMuire, then and there the poetic pauses necessarily occur. But let 
ft uB understood, the syntax pauses are not restricted to occur in 
OTcAi situations, or such parts of the line, only, as are above speei- 
ded : the abov^ rules ana precepts do not extend to this ; but to the 
use of the poetic pauses, when and where a deficiency in the syntAX 
pauses requires the use of them. 

Tlie above may stand for general rules and illustrations concem- 
ine the use of the poetic pauses, but without extending to all the 
mmutisB of circumstance. In some particular cases it may be proper 
to observe some minor pauses, in reading, in different parts of the 
line, in addition to those in the middle part, as above specified. 
This every reader of verse may know ; and this may be tre&t<^ of 
under the article of reading verse more properly than here. 

7. Proper Adjustments. 

In the composition of verse, harmony requires proper 
adjustments: these consist in the jnst distribution and 
just arrangement of sounds and pauses, with nothing 
lacking, nothing redundant, and nothing misappliea. 
These stand connected with the other properties which 
have past in review, just proportions and regular corre- 
spondencies; and are necessarily pre-requisite to these 
last mentioned. 

Under this article I shall review some lines which are seen to be 
deficient in this respect, and point out their deficiencies ; and shall 
aiso present seme examples of verse which in this respect are not 
deficient. Pertaining to the former class are the following : 



'< But what shall | we brin^ for | our offer | ing? 
The seasons |. are | yieldmg | the | incense | of spring." 



Id tixis couplet a want of harmonious correspondence is very ap- 
parent J and here the deficiency consists in the first line. The last 
me U ^€feit Ur 6ont&iik &ree atnphibrachs and &h iambic, ahd i^ in 
^bgahff cdrrespondehoe iriiStL the lines of thd poebi ffom which it 
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was taken. The first line, containing one syllable less, lacks a kv| 
final syllable of making a regular correspondence. 

" 'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 
While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit 1 
No more with himseli, or with nature at war. 
He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man.'^^ 

This stanza is deficient in harmony, by haring thirteen syHablR 
in the second line, and in the others but eleven each. 

" Sun or moon I could not see, 
Bat love I measured time for me." 

This couplet is a species of trochaic verse : the first line is conMt 
in its order : the last is not ; the first foot is iambic, ^kich is ini^ 
missible in trochaic verse, being inharmonious ana somewhat dii- 
cordant 

" How chang'd from him, who meekly prostrate laid, 
VouchsaTd to wash the feet" himself had m^de ! 
From him, who was betrayM, forsook, denied, 
Wept, languished, pray'd, bled, thirsted, groan'd and died!" 

Young. 

Of these lines, there is a regular correspondence in the two fiiH; 
but in the last couplet, not so, by the last line being redundant ii 
time and quantity : this line, having an uncommon number of inte^ 
mediate pauses, and a succession of syllables which have som 
degree of emphasis; these, being allowed their full time and qaan- 
tity in rt^citation, would make the line anomalous in its order and 
metre. This line contains no supernumerary sounds, but an improper 
arrangement of them ; the monosyllable words wept and bled navug 
some degree of emphasis, and beins located where the order of the 
verse requires sounds which are short and significant, the iambic 
onier of the verse is broken, and the harmony which should subdit 
between lines in a couplet is marred. 

*' Proud of the treasures, marches down with it 
To latest times ; and sculpture, in her turn, 
Gives bond, in stone and ever-during brass. 
To guanl them, and to immortalize her trust" 

In this quotation, the word to, in the last line is redundant ; by 
expunging which, the regular onder and metre of the verse would be 
preserved, and the harmony improved. 

" I seek the mountain cleft : alone 
I seem in this sequestered place : 
Not so : I meet, unseen, yet known. 

My Maker, face to face." — Montgomery. 

In these lines, being a part of a stanza of an ode, the harmony of 
the verse is marred by an improper arrangement of paoaes. It is a 
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It in some of onr poets, in making such arraogemonts as to brillg^ 
» long paases into the intermediate parts of the line. Thiw is oo* 
Ronsulv admissible in blank verse; but is a fault whioh should" 
gaarded against in rhyme, especially so in odes and poems of 
I Tyrio kind. > 

In verse composed by a regular order of constmctioni 
e order of the verse should not be broken by a redun- ' 
uicy or deficiency of sounds, by which the regular 
lovement of the numbers may be impeded ; as, in the 
lowing: 

* If I the sun | is shining hot, | do | but stretch | thy woolen chain; 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain. 
For rain and mountain storms the like thou need'st not fear ; 
The rain and storm are things which scarcely can come here. 

Here thou need'st not dread the raven In the sky ; 
He will not come to thee ; our cottage is hard by. 
Night and day thou art safe as living thing can be : 
Be happy then and rest; what is 't SiaX aileth theel " 

In these two stanzas from the same poem, which is of the iambic 
ider, are some irregularities. 

The first line of the first stanza contains two supernumerary syl- 
ibles, and one of which at the beginning of the line, which is not 
idmissible in iambic verse, in that part of the line, however it may 
)e; in some cases, in the intermediate parts. 

In the first line of the other stanza tne initial syllable is wanting; 
i&d in the ihird line of the same, which contains the proper number 
f syllables, the syllables are not arranged in iambic order. 

In each of those three lines the iambic order of the verse is de« 
logetl, the regular movement impeded, and the harmony is marred. 

It is vecy observable, in reading our English verse, that improper 
nangements of sounds are frequently made ; sometimes, by puttmg 

long syllable where a short one should come ; and sometimes, but 
lore commonly, by putting a short one where a long one should 
ome. These are minor defects, and which are so common, and 
onsidered so trivial, as not to be much thought of by common 
mders, or by many of our poets. They are, however, a detriment 
) the harmony of verse, ana impede the regular movement, which 
lould commonly be preserved, as every good reader of verse may 
erceive. 

Of the first of these, '^ the putting of long sounds where short ones 
lould come," I have cited an example from Dr. Young, which may 
8 sufiicient for this purpose. But of the other, which is no less 
3trimental to the harmony of verse, I will cite a few examples. 



'^ A barking sound the shop 
A cry &s df a dog or fox.'' 
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In trochaic verse, which is less susceptible of anomalies 
than iambic, we mav sometimes see similar defects to 
those above cited : as, in the following : 

'■ In th€ bam. the tenant cock. 

» 

Close 10 ParJet. perch'd on high.^ 

'* Swiftly, from the mountain's broWy 
Shadows, nnrs'd by night retire i 
And th£ peeping sun-beam now 
Paints with gold the Tillage spire." — Canningham. 



_ 



In each of these cited examples we see a line which begins widi 
a pyrrhic, and which has a similar effect in trochaic Terse is in 
iambic. 

The foregoing examples may serve as specimens, to shew the 
minor defects which occur in verse, and which should be avoided by \ 
the poets, when conveniently practicable. Errors of tfiis kind men 
frequently occur in iambic and trochaic verse than in anaperatic and 
the other kinds. But in the other kinds of verse, anapiestic, com- 
posite, &c., bome minor defects of another kind occur more fire- 
Suently than in those of the iambic and trochaic orders, viz. the 
oficiency or redundancy in the number of syllables, as was men- 
tioned heretofore. 

It is very common to see anapaestic verse composed iu 
lines containing an unequal number of syllables, of which 
the following is an example : 

" Hail, artless Simplicity, beautiful maid, 
III the genuine attractions of nature array'd; 
Ia\\ the rich and the proud, and the gay and the vain, 
Still laugh at the graces that move in thy train." — More. 
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. These lines are well written ; but we see an ineauality in the 
iUDBbera of syllables they contain : the first and last lines contain 
«0h eleven syllables; the second, thirteen ; and the third, twelve, 
lip. regular number for the kind of verse and the metre. This is a 
niall defect, and it is one so inconsiderable and so common, as sel- 
bocn to be noticed by poets or critics. 

On this I remark, as 1 have remarked heretofore : of anapsBStio 
anee we have two species : one species consists of sheer anapsMtio 
eet ; and the other consists in having the first foot iambic, and the 
ilhera anapsBStic : this is called anapsBstic verse with the initial 

elLables retrenched ; and the other, sheer anapaestic. These are 
B two species, and each of which is proper ; but it is not so proper 
p oonfbaDd the two species, by mizmg them together in couplets 
md stanzas, as, in this way, the verse is not so regularly harmonious 
w in lines of equal metres. 

This is not common, to see every line in anapaestic 
verse, of eqaal metres and an equal number of syllables, 
Ln a poem throughout ; and this is not commonly easy 
Bmd convenient to be done, nor is this essentially neces- 
sary; but between the lines of a couplet, or a stanza, 
there should be a harmonious correspondence, in ana- 
pcsstic verse, as also in the otlx^r kinds. Of this I will 
fsiXe a few examples. 

" The fox and the panther, both beasts of the night. 
Retire to their dens on the gleaming of light, 
And they spring with a free and a sorrowiess track, 
For they know that their mates are ejqpecdng them back. 
Each bird, and each beast it is blest in degree : 
All nature is cheerful, all happy, but me." 

These lines have a regular correspondence in their sounds and in 
their pauses, and in their number of syllables in each couplet ; the 
middle couplet being sheer anapsstic. and the others of the other 
qtecies. The following lines are of sneer anapsBstic verse in suc- 
cession. 

" I will go to my tent, and lie down in despair ; 
I will paint me with black, and will sever my hair ; 
I will sit on the shore, where the hurricane blows. 
And reveal to the god of the tempest my woes ; 
I vrill weep for a season, on bitterness fed. 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead.^' 

These lines, from the same poem with the former, are a good ex- 
ample of anapsBstic composition, having a resular correspondence 
in the sounds and pauses, and also in the number of syllables, from 
line to line, throughout 

8* 
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Bnt here it is obvious to remark, we have no human perfection; 
and these lines, in point of harmony, are not complete; as may be 
perceived by the ear of a good reader, and as may be also illnstnted 
Dy inspection. Nor does our language always admit of sachs> 
rangements of sounds as harmony requires, without marring ^ 
sense or the diction : the last couplet, of the lines above cited, ii 
an example of this. The last line^ as respects the adjustment, is sb 
it should be ; but the line before it contains some syllables whmt 
sounds are naturally short; that is, the word bitterness consists of 
three short svllables, which do not exactly correspond, in time and 
(Quantity, to the syllables which stand in the same situation in tbs 
Ime below. And there is the same inequality, which is equally ap- 
parent, in the long syllables of the third foot in each line, bit and 
niUs. Of these, the former has a shorter sound than the latter; and 
these minor inequalities in corresponding sounds constitute minor 
deficiences in the harmony of the verse, and render it incomplete. 
These minor deficiences frequently occur in our English verse, and 
should be guarded against by the poets: they may sometimes be ;= 
avoided, and sometimes not. ,r 

It is here observable, that, in these and similar cases, the fisuilt |c. 
is not wholly to be imputed to the poets ; but partly to our language. ; 
Such is our language, and such is our orthoepy, a medley of r 
sounds so various and diverse in their time and quantity, and widi : . 
too great a proportion of short sounds also, that it is sometimes dif* 
ficult, and sometimes impossible to avoid some deficiencies in tbe i 
harmony of verse, without marring the sense or the diction, which r 
being the more important parts, should not be sacrificed to sound. 

In like manner as in couplets, there should be a regular 
correspondence between the lines of a stanza, in anapss- 
tic verse as also in iambic ; of which the following aie : 
examples : - 

" In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay ; t' 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of'^the wind ; 
But. watch- worn and wearv, his cares flew away, • 

And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind.^ 

" On a bed of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid ; 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below." — Dimond. 

I^ese two stanzas, both from the same poem, are pretty good ex- 
amples m th« case before ns ; they are anapasstic verse, and rhvme 
altarnately. "" ' ^ 

Tt»« firat stanza is of the species, in which the first foot is iam- 
M0« tbe correspondences in the sounds are pretty regular ; and those - 
^thi^jP*^«08 may be made so, by the right application of ihs ' 
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The other stanza oonsists of the two species of anapsstie yerae. 
imnged ahernately; it is also diversified hj amjmimacs and 
Mcxshies, which are adapted to the subject ; these give additional 
[nantity, and without diminishing the harmony of the verse. The 
MunMipondences are regular, between the first and third lines ; and 
ilso^ between the second ana fourth. 

In this connection I will cite a stanza in iambic verse, and also a 
WDplet. 

''And now 'tis time, for their officious haste, 
Who would before' have borne him to the sky, 
like eager Romans, ere all rites were past, 
Did let too soon' the sacred eagle fly." — Dryden. 

*The midnight moon serenely smiles' o'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky, nor ruffling tempest blows." 

Carter. 

These lines are generally harmonious, and regular in their ad- 
justments : and may stand as examples of versification, in iambic 
verse, as those, above cited, in anapaestic. 

It is not necessary that every kind of verse should be alike har- 
monious : propriety requires that different kinds of verse should be 
dififerent in the flow of^ their numbers, as will hereafter be shewn. 
But lyric verse, and that intended for music, more than most others, 
dionld be melodious in the flow of their numbers, and regulatea 
hy the rules of harmony. 

8. Lprics^^c. 

Odes and lyric poems, and those intended for vocal 
mnsic, should be regulated by the rules of harmony, and 
melodious in their numbers : harmony and melody are 
among their essential properties. They admit of ^wer 
anomalous sounds than poems intended for oratory or 
recitation. These, if of the iambic order, should be more 
purely iambic ; the accents and cadences, or long and 
short qiiantity, should be clearly distinguishable^ and 
without those dubious and half way sounds, by noeans 
of which, the different kinds of feet are sometimes scarce- 
ly distinguishable. It should be so generally, if practi- 
cable, in other kinds of verse, but in lyrics more especial- 
ly so. 

Many of our English poets are more or less deficient in this re- 
nectj but we have some pieces which may serve as specimens, 
m examples in versification; among which is Mrs. Caiter'a 
poem, from which the lines last cited were taken: ^' The mkhuc^t 
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moon, &c." A few more examples may be presentedy fiom odM 
authors, which may iu like mamier exemplify the principles abon 
specified. 

" Hail, beauteous strans^er of the wood, attendant on fhe spring! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, and woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green, thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant I with thee I hail the time of floweis. 
When heaven is filPd with music sweet' of birds among Iha 
bowers." — Logan. 

Here is a specimen of lyric verse, which is very melodions IB 
the flow of its numbers. It has a few anomalies, and these so well 
adjusted as not to mar the harmony. The accents and cadenecf 
are sufficiently distinguishable, and with a proper distribution of 
acute and grave accents to constitute a harmomous variety. The 
following lines, from another poet, are not inferior to those abon 
cited. 

'^ Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale' their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and native clime. 
When I last heard their soothing chime. 

Those pleasant hours have past away, 
And many a heart, that then was say, 
Within the tomb now darkly dwelb, 
And hears no more those evening bells. 

And so ' twill be when I am gone ; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on. 

When other bards shall walk those dells 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells.'' — Moore. 

These lines have a fine melody, and are not deficient in haimony, 
and may stand for an example oi lyric composition. 

Among our English bards. Watts stands in the foremost rank, ti 
a .writer of lyric poems, songs, hymns, &c. He has some inequalir 
ties, as respects the harmony and melody of his verse ; being 
generally more attentive to the subject ndatter, than to the man- 
ner, or mode of versifying. But many of his compositions are oo^ 
rect in point of sound, as also in sentiment, and may stand for 
models in lyric composition ; among which are the following : 

" Once more, my soul, the rising day salutes thy waking eyes ; 
Once more, niy voice, thy tribute pay to him that rules toe skies. 

Night unto night his name repeats, the day renews the sound, 
Wide as the heavens on whicn he sits, to turn the seasons round. 

'Tis he supports my mortal frame ; my tongue shall speak his 
praise ; 

My sins would rouse his wrath to flame, and yet his wrath de- 
lays."— Watts. 
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We have som« other examples of lyric verae, in Pamell, Shen- 
(ne and otheiH, which are not inferior to those above cited ; but 
Mse may serve for' examples in this kind of verse. We have 
my speoimens of this kind of composition, which are defioiant 
point of haxmonV} and not worthy to be neld up as models for 
nificatioQ. Of this class are many of our odes. 

Odes, Pindaric as well as others, are poems of the 
ric kind ; and we have a few, from Dryden, Gray and 
ihers, ^ivhich may stand as models for lyric composition ; 
at not so with many of our English odes. The follow- 
igr, ironi the bard last mentioned, is not a perfect exam- 
le of this kind : ^ 

'' Daughter of heaven, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scoui^e, and tort'rin^ hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 
And purple tyrants vainly ^roan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone." — Gray. 

This stanza is not so harmonious as is commonly requisite in lyric 
oompositioii ; and there is indeed a natural harshness in the sounds^ 
ind want of lyrical melody, in Gray's ode on adversity ; I know 
Dft why, unless the bard intended to fit his style to the subject, and 
express the sternness of the character he described, by correspovL- 
jent sQun^s m lu4 ouiabers, 

9. Remarks. 

With a few remarks, I shall close this subject. It is very obsenr- 
ible that our English poets are fi;enerally deficient in the harmony 
of their yerse ; and if equal to the Greek and Roman bards in point 
of sentiment, are inferior to them in this respect. Shakespeare; 
perhaps, the greatest poetical genius which England has produced, 
aas given us some specimens of very harmonious verse ; but he is 
not so nnifbrmly harmonious as some others, and, in this respect, he 
iUUs below ^e antients, and those who, in other respects, are his 
inferiors. 

Milton, the rival of Homer and Virgil, was less harmonious than 
&6y. The Roman Juvenal was said to be very harmonious in his 
retBe : our English Juvenal — Doctor Doane is said to have rivalled 
hhn, in every thin^ but harmony. Doctor Young, who, in point of 
sentiment, has, perhaps, outrivalled all the bards of Grecian or Ro* 
man antiauity, is outnvalled by many of those in the harmony and 
melody ot their numbers. The same may be remarked of many 
others, and of our English bards, generally. 



I 
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We may here pause and enquire, why is this so ? I will proceed to 
assign some reasons in answer to this question. Many of tne antiart 
bards considered that they were writing for perpetaal generations, ni 
took great pains to write correctly, in point of harmony as in odwr 
respects, and to give the finishing stroke to their poems. 

There were also, in those antient countries, schools, in which dM 
arts and sciences were taught, and carried to a greater degree of 
refinement, than in any country in modem times. There wwt 
schools of oratory and schools of poetry, in which the necemuf ^ 
prerequisites of those branches were taught, with the rudiments of f 
their languages, with their syntax and prosody. And such was tlw 
influence of those schools, and such the taste and aspiration for re- 
finement, in the various branches, that no one could arise into notice^ 
without being an adept in the branch he was pursuing ; and no cm 
could be considered a poet, unless he was versed in the necesaaij 
prerequisites, together with the rules of verse, and the science of har- 
mony and numbers. And in addition to this, their object was, gen- r 
erally, not to write much, but to write well. f 

Virgil, we are told, was employed many years in writing his po- ['. 
ems, his pastorals, and ^neid. He spared no pains to havB them r 
correct, in every respect ; and this, or similar to this, was probably r 
the manner of Horace and many others of the Greek ana Roman ^ 
bards. We may judge this to be generally the case, as their woiks [] 
generally were not voluminous. Homer, we are told, lived to be old, 
and made writing his principal business, and wrote nothing mora 
(or nothing of consequence that we know of) but his Illiad and 
Odyssey. 

Milton was advanced in age and blind when he composed hia 
epic poems ; and admitting that his poetical genius did not iail 
him, he had not the advantage of eye-sight to revise and correct hia 
work, after the manner of other people who can see. 

Of Shakespeare, it may be remarked, he was a rapid writer, and 
wrote much, and sent it out to the world without much revision, 
which some parts of his writings needed. And in addition to this, 
some parts of his works, in the course of two centuries, have pro- 
bably been marred by the hand of ignorance, as this is said to niave 
been the case. His writing have thus come down through sne- 
ceeding generations, under these disadvantages, and in an unfinished 
state, as well as those of his great rival, Milton. 

The works of the latter have not been marred by the hand of 
ignorance : they have come down as he left them, and are more 
uniformly correct than those of the former; but, in point of har- 
mony, they are both deficient ; but not precisely from the same 
causes : the former from haste and negligence ; and the latter from 
being more attentive to matter than manner. And perhaps from 
this circumstance, partly, of the works of these two bards being 
before the world, and not in a finished state after the manner of the 
antient bards, that our £nglish poets have not been so careful, or 
thought it so necessary to b^ at the pains to finish theirs. But this 
is not the onlv cause of the deficiency we speak of| nor that which 
is most radical. 
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There is not in the English nation, nor in those of modern Europe, 
lat Attic taste, and taste for refinement which prevailed in antient 
seece : they did not inherit it from their rude and barbarous ances- 
m ; and many oircumstanoes have contributed, during the dark 
{as, to depress and retard all improvements in arts and literature, 
ad to pervert the taste of the nations. And this perverse taste has 
dlo^eed us down, by hereditary succession, from age to age ; and 
MB had its operation, more or less, iu every age, and in every de- 
utment of art and science ; in verse as also in other branches. 

nom these causes we may trace oar inferiority to the antient 
ineaksj in the arts and sciences : hence we have never arrived to 
&at rennement in the arts and sciences which they did ; and hence 
or language has never been like theirs, in its grammatical construe- 
Iaq and organization ; but, as has been remarked before, among 
Iher deficiencies, it is less favorable to the harmony of verse than 
hose of Greece and Rome. 

But notwithstanding those disadvantages, we have some things in 

mi favor, which may serve to counterbalance them. We are not 

nnch inferior to the Greeks and Romans, in native genius ; and we 

lare their writings handed down to us : we can read their poems 

ind imitate them, as far as the idioms of the languages will permit. 

Some have availed themselves of these advantages, have imitated 

tiioir models, and have embellished their verse with some of the 

beauties of antient poetry, and have rivalled some of the antient 

buds in the harmony of their verse. Among whom was Dryden, 

whO| by his own native genius, and by assiduity, attained a nabit 

of writing harmoniously, and, in this respect, surpassed all who had 

pme before him. He wrote much, and without much revision, 

Eenoe there are some inequalities in his verse, but it is generally 

correct and harmonious. 

Some others have also, by their assiduity, made improvements in 
this way. 

P6pe, the rival to Dryden, was inferior to Dryden in genius, but, 
b? his assiduity, he has equalled him in his verse. Among our 
saglwh bafids, no one has been more careful to revise and finish his 
poems than Pope ; and none are more harmonious than his. Another 
instance of this kind we have seen in Prior, who, by his assiduity 
in this respect, has outrival led many who were his superiors in 
genias, in the harmony of his verse, and prosodical correctness. 
Gray also was another, who, in imitation of the antient bards, wrote 
bot a little and wrote well. His well known elegy, and his ocle enti- 
tled '' The Bardj^^ are ranked among the most finished poems which 
have appeared in our language. 

I oould proceed to mention others, who have done pretty well in 
this respect ; but if I should proceed in this way, I shoukL scarcely 
know where to end. We have also some female writers who have 
done pretty well, and have excelled some of our male writers in the 
haimony of their verse, in lyrics, &c. Among others are Mrs. Rowe, 
Ctitetj More, and Hemans. 

To our English poets these general remarks will apply. (By Eng^ 
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lisk poets I mean to include all who have written in English, whether 
native English, Saxon or Norman, Scotch or Irish, on either side of 
the Atlantic.^ Among our poets we have a few who are regular wai 
harmonious m the flow of their numbers ; but some among our betf 
poets are not the most uniformly harmonious. We have anodHi 
class more numerous than those which form the first elasii, whofim 
the general standard of English poetry. Many of these are piettf 
regular and harmonious, but in degree, inferior to those of the fim 
class, Pope and others. We have also another class, equally mt^ 
merous with the former, or more so ; but inferior to those in geniu, in 
inferior also in the harmony of their verse. We have also anolher 
cla*4s more numerous than either of the former, who claim m tnk 
with the poets. These form the lowest class; and into this dw 
many are pressing their way, who, being destitute of genius, est 
ignorant pretenders to numbers and harmony^ and some of wImmb 
being destitute of competent knowledge and literary attainmentii 

X. Propriety. 

The last thing of which I shall treat in this connection, 
but not the least essential, is propriety. In the composi- 
tion of verse, propriety is one essentia] thing, the rales of 
which should necessarily be adhered to. In connection 
with the general rules of verse, of numbers and harmony, 
this has a regulating influence ; and without which, verse 
would be unfinished and incomplete. Hence, a few sim- 
pie rules and precepts, under this head, may here be 
attended to. 

1. Propriety requires that, in the composition of verse, 
the rules of prosody should be adhered to, together with 
all its appendages, the rules of melody, harmony, and 
numbers ; as it is this which constitutes verSe, in distinc- 
tion from prose, and renders it agreeable by sounds con- 
genial to our feelings. 

2. Propriety requires that verse should be generally 
harmonious ; but that sense should not be sacrificed to 
sounds. Propriety requires also that we should imitate 
the antient bards, in the harmony of verse, as far as the 
idioms of our language will permit. But as our language 
is less favorable to the harmony of verse, than the antient 
languages of Greece and Rome, propriety does not re- 
quire that our English verse should be equally harmonious 
with theirs ; but only that we should imitate them as fair 
practicable under existing circumstances. In this way 
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we may come up to the standard of English harmony. 
which some of our English bards have done : and beyond 
which it may not be necessary to attempt to go. 

The standard of English harmony has been attained to by some 
of our English bards, by Pope, Dryden and others ; and Shake- 
speare, in some parts of his writings, has fixed the standard of English 
hannony, in which he has been equalled by few, and excelled by 
none. Hence, there is a standard for English verse, which has been 
fixed by our poets ; but they have generally failed, some more, and 
some less, of coming np to it uniformly. And to attempt to go be- 
yond this would be transgressing the rules of propriety, as in this 
way the verse may in some respects be marred, and sometimes sense 
ana sentiment be sacrificed to sound. 

fiat, on reviewing our English verse, this is observable, our best 
poets nave not been chargeable with sacrificinir sense and sentiment 
to sound: they have generally consulted pertinence, rather than 
hannony, when these two properties come in competition. This is 
trae of Milton, and, in this respect, he is not surpassed by any 
other. Young, Shakespeare, and others also, maybe complimenteci 
in this way. This is the characteristic of a great poet ; but propriety 
may dictate a middle course, and that, in imitation of the antient 
buds, Virgil, Horace, and others, the cardinal properties of verse 
■honld be properly attended to, and that harmony, which is not 
imong the feast, should not be neglected. 

3. Propriety requires that, in the composition of verse, 
we should imitate the antients in these respects : verse 
should be simple in style, and simple in form. By being 
simple in style, it addresses itself more plainly and more 
forcibly to the understanding and to the heart, and thus 
it answers the purpose for which it is intended much 
better than if it were complex. And, by being simple in 
form, it is more easy of composition, the sentiments are 
more plainly and easily conveyed, and more easily under- 
stood : and also, in its simplest forms the beauties of verse 
are best displayed, and have the best effect ; and in pro- 
portion as the simple forms are departed from, the beauties 
of verse are diminished. 

What is here intended by form will be understood, as it ^yas ex- 
plained in the fourth chapter, the chapter on forms. Nor is it to.be 
niulerstood that we should go all lengths in imitation of the aatients, 
in this respect to the exclusion of couplets and stanzas, &c. Some 
of these in their simple forms have their appropriate uses, and are 
considered as a modem improvement; being adapted to our lan- 
guage, although not so well to theirs. 

9 
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4. . Propriety requires that the form should be adapted to 
the subject of the verse. In this respect, we have the ex- 
amples of our best poets, generally, as a guide : they have, 
in most cases, spontaneously and properly adopted the 
forms, which were suited to the subjects on which they 
wrote. 

For epic verse, the pentameter line, iambic, is well adapted, and 
has also been adopted by universal consent of the poets; and is 
sometimes used in blank verse, and sometimes in couplets, as the 
genius of the pool may dictate. The former form was adopted by 
Milton, in which he has had his followers ; and the latter form was 
adopted by Dryden, in which he has had his followers. The fonner 
form may be preferable, unless the genius of the poet may lead him 
to excel in rhyme. This line, from the circumstance of its being thus 
used, is called the English epic line. 

For the drama, this Tine, in blank verse, was very properly adopted 
by Shakespeare, in which he has been followed by all our dramatic 
writers. 

In all kinds of poems, in which the subject is important and 
lengthy, either didactic, sentimental, narrative, or sublime, this line 
is well adapted, and is commonly used, in such cases, by the poets, 
either in blank verse or rhyme ; most conunonly in blank verse, 
when the subject is lengthy; as, in Young's Night llioaghts, 
Thomson's Seasons, Pope's Essay, &c. 

For satires and pastorals, the pentameter couplet is well adtipted : 
this is commonly used by the poets for the pastoral, and for the satire, 
universally,' as, in Pope's satires and pastorals, Dryden's satires, 
Young's, &c. 

For the elegy, the elegiac stanza ^so called) is well adapted, and 
has been adopted by the poets. This, in its simple form of fonr 
lines rhyming alternately, may be considered preferable to that with 
two additional lines, or ot any other form. 

For hymns, lyrics, songs, ballads, &c. couplets and stanzas in the 
shorter metres are well adapted, and have been adopted by the 
poets for these purposes; as, for examples, Wat4s and others. These, 
m their simple forms, are preferable, as was mentioned hereto- 
fore. 

For short essays, fables, &c. the four feet couplet is well adapted, 
and is commonly used in compositions of these kinds ; as, in Gay's 
Fables, Parnell's Night Piece, Cotton's Essays, &c. But propriety 
requires that verse should not be restricted to stated forms, or to the 
iambic order : the other kinds of verse are not without their uses. 
Trochaic verse is adapted to lyric compositions. Anapsstic and 
amphibrachic verse are melodious, and are adapted to Tarious sab- 
jects, and in different forms, of couplets or stanzas; but are best 
adapted to short poems. The same remarks will apply to verse of 
the composite orders. 
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5. Propriety requires a proper adaptation of words and 
thoughts to the subject, and also a correspondent adap- 
tation of sounds. Hence the sounds, or numbers, should 
be various in different kinds of composition, as the sub- 
ject, subject matter, or sentiments expressed, are various. 
And hence, in the various kinds of verse, epic, didactic^ 
descriptive, satiric, pensive, plaintive, tragic, pathetic, &c. 
in these, as various topics are treated of, and various 
scenes described, the numbers should be correspondently 
various in the different kinds of verse. 

Of this, we have some examples in some of our poets ; but to cite 
examples of the various flow of numbers pertaining to the different 
kinds of verse, and in different circumstances, giving different de- 
scriptions, various and diverse, appealing to the different passions, 
&c., would be an arduous task, would occupy many pages, and 
might also be unnecessary. To excel in this particular, a knowledge 
of this should be intuitive ; but some general knowledge of it may 
be attained by reading the poets. It may also be proper, in this 
connection, to cite a few examples, and also to refer to some others. 
In Shakespeare, whose genius was equal to the task, we have ex- 
amples of this kind, which are many and various. In the following 
we nave an example of plaintive numbers. 

" All dark and comfortless ! 



Where are those various objects, that but now 
Employed my busy eyes ? Where those eyes ? 
Desul are their piercing rays, that lately shot 
O'er flow'ry vales to distant sunny hills, 
And drew with joy the vast horizon in. 
These groping hands are now my only guides, 

And feeling all my sight. 

O misery! what words can sound my grief? 

Shut from the living whilst among the living ; 

Dark as the grave amidst the bustling world ; 

No more to view the beauties of the spring, 

Or see the face of kindred or of friend." — Trag. of Lear. 

In these lines, in which King Lear is represented as bewailing his 
loss of sighL the bard has given us a specimen of his genius for 
this kind of composition, in which he excelled all others. The 
verse is plaintive, and with numbers corresponding to the sentiments 
uttered. 

The following, from the same author, is an example of 
numbers pensive and pathetic. 

" Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
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Out of the honest truth, to play the woman.— 

Let 's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell. 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no menti(m 

Of me will more be heard, say then, I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves t)f glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honoV^ 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rige in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me : 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 

(Though the image of his Maker) hope to win by it? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wait thee ! 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, ancl fear not 

Let ail the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, 

Thy God^s, and truth's; then,Mf thou fall, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. ^*' 

Shakespeare's Wolsey. 

These lines, though deflcient in some instancea in point of har- 
mony, are a good example of verse, in which the nambers correspond 
to the sense, and to the sentiments expressed. And, as respects the 
harmony, it comes up to the standard for this kind of verse, except 
in a few instances. To diflerent kinds of verse pertain aifferent 
standards of harmony, as well as different numbers. 

In the following lines we have an example of numbers 
corresponding to the sentiments, which are plaintive and 
pathetic, 

" Ah, think, thou favor'd of the powers divine ! 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine ; 
In me thy father's reverend image trace, 
Those silver hairs, that venerable face. 
His trembling limbs, his helpless person see, 
In all my equal, but in misery. 
Yet now perhaps some turn of human fate 
Expels him helpless from his peaceful state. 
Think; from some powerful foe thou seest him fly, 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. 
Yet still one comfort in his soul mav rise : 
He hears his son still lives to glad his eyes, 
And hearing, still may hope some better day 
May send him thee, to chase that foe away. 
No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain : 
The best, the bravest of my sons are slain. 
Nineteen one motherbore— dead — all are dead ! 
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How oft, alas, has wretched Priam bled ! 
Still one was left his loss to recompence, 
His father's hope, his country's last defence ; 
Him too thy rage has slain ; beneath thy steel, 
Unhappy, in his country's cause he fell. 
For him, through hostile camps, I took my way : 
For hira, thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. 
Suppliant, my children's murderer to implore. 
And kiss (hose hands yet reeking with their gore." 

Pope's Homer. 

In the following lines, expressing terror and surprise, 
3 numbers, corresponding to the sense, are different and 
i^erse from those in the examples above cited. 

" How ill this taper bumsl — Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition ! 
It comes }ipon me — Art thou any thing! 
Art thou some god. some angel, or some deyil, 
That mak 'st my blood cold, and my hair to stand ! 
Speak to me, what art thou?" — Unknown. 

In the following lines, expressing wonder and awe, at 
holding the antient pyramids, the numbers are different 
m those in the foregoing. 

^Then let us haste towards those |)iles of wonder, 
That soom to bow beneath the weight of years. 
Lo ! to my view, the awful mansions rise. 
The pride of art, the sleeping place of death." — Freneau. 

In the following lines, the numbers, as also the verse, 
i pensive, expressing melancholy sensations* 

'' There is a stupid weight upon my senses, 
A dismal sullen stillness, that succeeds 
The storm of rage and grief, like silent death 
After the tumult and the noise of life. 
Love was the informing active fire within ', 
Now that is quench'd, the mass forgets to move. 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth." — Spencer. 

In the following lines, the numbers are adapted to the 
me which the bard was describing — the pleasant and 
3Ctionate discourse of a female friend. 

" To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom'd : 
My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unarga'd I obey ; bo God ordains. 

9 
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With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike : 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams,on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist'ring with dew ', fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these, the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest biras : nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor nerb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?" 

Milton. 

In the following lines, as the subject is different, a dif- 
ferent scene being described, the numbers are different. 

'^ 'Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquerM year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life : pass some few years. 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent stren^gth, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last. 
And shuts the scene. " Thomson. 

In the former part of this quotation, the bard, in describing the 
desolations of wmter, has adapted his numbers to the scene he was 
describing. In the closing part, in his apostrophe to man, as the 
subject is changed, the numbers change, and flow more smootibly. 

In the following lines, which are descriptive of an 
awful scene, the numbers are adapted to the subject. 

*' Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Arose, a monster never known before 
Rear'd from Cocytus its portentous head. 
This rapid fury not, like other pests. 
Pursu'd a gradual course, but, m a day, 
Rush'd as a storm o'er half th' astonish'd isia, 
And strew'd with sudden carcases the land.'' 

Annstrong. 
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These lines are deBcriptive of an awful plague with which Enff- 
tid was visited several centuries ago. Its sudden approach (as WPll 

its dire effects in its progress) was awful and alarming ; which 
e t)ard here describes in the four last lines, and with numbers 
lapted to the subject. 

Tiiese last cited lines, as well as those from Milton and others, are 
>t perfectly harmonious, in every [>art ; nor are thev cited as exam- 
ies of harmony merely ; but, in this respect also, tney come nearly 
» the standard of English verse, in compositions of those kinds. 

In the following stanzas, of another kind of verse, 
eing descriptive of a tragic scene, the numbers are 
dapted to the subject. 

" He springs from his hammock, he flies to the deck ; 
Amazement confronts him with images dire ; 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a-wreck ; 
The masts fly in splinters, the shrouds are on fire ! 

Like mountains the billows tremendously swell ; 

In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; 

Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell. 

And the death-angel flaps his broad wing o'er the wave." 

Dimond. 

The subject of the poem, from which these stanzas were cited, 
ras a sailor boy on board of a vessel, who was waked in the dead 
f night by a Sudden crash of thunder, the vessel being struck by 
le lightning, and wrecked in the violent storm which arose, the 
oy was hurried from the pleasant dreams of his midnight slumbers 
> a watery grave. 

I could go on and cite many more examples, in which the num- 
ers are adapted to the subject ; but that may be unnecessary, as 
le foregoing may be sufficient to illustrate the principles we are 
iming to inculcate. 

Nor would it be proper to refer to our English verse generally aa 
xamples of this kmd: our English verse generally is .more or less 
eficient in this respect ; and we find many compositions in verse, 
1 which the numbers are not well adapted to the subject. It may 
6t be necessary to cite many examples of this kind. Of this kind 
re find examples in the compositions of our minor bards, and some 
Isojn those of some merit. 

In Armstrong's poem on " The Art of Preserving Health,'' we 
lave an example of verse, in which the style and numbers are not 
«rell adapted to the subject. Armstrong was not deficient in leam- 
tts and genius, but his style, like some of our physicians, was 
aUier high and oombastic for common use and didactic composi- 
ibn. And his numbers also were better adapted to some awful 
lescriptions, than to subjects more common and useful. To some 
\iheTs also of our English bards, the same or similar remarks may 
>e i^plicable. 
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Among others we may see some of onr modern poemB, 
composed in irregular order, in which the numbos an 
not harmonious, nor well adapted to the subjects on which 
they are written. Of this class I will cite one example. 

'' Harp of the zephyr, whose least breath, o'er 
Thy tender string moving, is felt by thee ; 
Harp of the whirlwind, whose fearfuUest roar 
Can arouse thee to nought but harmony ; 

The leaf, that curls upon youth's warm hand. 
Hath not a more sensitive soul than thou ; 
Yet the spirit that 's in thee, unharmM, can withstand 
The blast that shivers the stout oak bough." 

These stanzas, purporting to be descriptive of the sounds of the 
winds, are irregular in the order of their construction, and deficient h 
harmony ; and are without a proper adaptation of the numbers to the 
subject : these having the same movement in describing the whirip 
wind and describing the zephyr, and without being well adapted to 
either ; but may seem better adapted to a wanton dance, than to i 
description of natural objects. 

Nor is it possible in common cases to adapt the numbers to the 
subject, in describing natural objects, unless the verse is composed 
by some order of construction. Notwithstanding the apparent ineg- 
ularities in natural objects, a degree of harmony pervacfes the whole: 
nature is harmonious in its operations ; and witnout a correspond- 
ing harmony in the numbers cannot be well described ; and withoat 
order in the construction of verse there cannot be much harmony: 
order and harmony are inseparably connected ; and these are tne 
properties of verse in distinction from prose i and hence natural ob- 
jects are better described in verse than in prose. And I will ven- 
ture to assert that Mrs. Hemans would have given a better descrip- 
tion of the scene above alluded to, and with numbers better adapted 
to the subject. She had recourse to diversified numbers; but gen- 
erally observed order in her verse. If my remarks on this subject 
are correct, they may apply to some other poems of the same kmd, 
as well as to the stanzas above cited. 

By the above remarks I would not wish to discourage any at- 
tempts at introducing some new kinds of verse ; for I think, as I 
have remarked heretofore, there is still room for further improve- 
ment in this way. In a manuscript, which I wrote on this subject 
more than forty years ago, I made the same remark, and have lived 
to see it verified in the compositions of Mrs. Hemans and others on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

In closing this subject I remark, the rules of propriety are neces- 
sary to be attended to in poetical composition ; and these are 
pretty well exemplified by some of our poets, and by others they 
are not. I have cited examples of both kinds, and which with the 
accompanying remarks are sufficient to illustrate ihe principle I 
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rcmid inculcate ; but not sufficient to illustrate the subject fully. 
will close by referring to some authors, whose general examples 
n this respect, are worthy of imitation. 

Tn WattB we have an example in which the rules of propriety are 
penerall^ exemplified. His verse was generally of the lyric kind, 
rhich his subjects generally required ; his style was simple, his 
rords and thoughts adapted to the subjects, and his numbers general- 
y corresponding to the sense. In these respects he surpassed some 
vho are considered his superiors. But, in the proper adaptation of 
heir numbers, as also in some other respects, our best poets are 
generally not deficient. 

In Young we have anpther example of propriety. In his several 
Boems. his Night Thoughts, his epic verse, his satires, and his lyric 
rerse, nis numbers are difierent in each, and in each generally well 
adapted to the subjects. 

Milton, in his epic verse, is generally majestic in style, and with 
inmbers adapted to the sense, more so m his epics, than in his other 
poems. 

In Shakespeare we have some examples ^rhich have never been 
mrpassed, in the proper adaptation of his numbers ; especially so in 
some of his trageaies. 

In Dryden, Pope, Paraell, Goldsmith, Scott, Gray^ and others, we 
have some examples of numbers adapted to the subjects, generally, 
on which they wrote. 

In Gray's well known Elegy we have an example of elegiac num- 
bers ; and in some of our writers, male and female, we have some 
Examples of lyric numbers. 

In Cowper's monologue, purporting to be written by Selkirk, dur- 
ing his solitary abode on the Island of Juan Femandes, bewailing 
his lonely situation^ the numbers are adapted to the subject, being 
pensive and pathetic. 

In Scott we have an example of a good genius, verse generally 
harmonious, and numbers adapted to the subjects. But it may be 
resrefted that he did not employ his genius on some more useful 
fiubjectfl. 

Thomson and Goldsmith, in some of their descriptions, have given 
us examples of numbers adapted to their subjects. We have also 
examples of numbers adapted to satires and pastorals, and to various 
subjects in various kinds of verse. 

The treatise on versification is ended. 



Questions and Exercises on the foregoing. 

What does Chapter VI. treat of? Give a definition of numbera. 
Of melody. Of harmony. 

Cite an example in verse, in which harmony and melody are illus- 
trated. 

Does the word harmony^ in its most extensive import, include 
melody? 
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Is harmony necessary in all kinds of Terse ? Is it more neeeM- 
ry in some kmds than m others ? 

In what kinds is it more necessary, and in what kinds less? 

Does harmony require no discordant sounds? How do thM 
sometimes occur? 

How are these sometimes avoided ? Cite some examples of ihl 
use of contractions. 

Do discordant sounds sometimes occur by di versifications ni 
figures ? 

What is necessary in such cases, and how, and in what cases, ut 
they to be obviated ? 

What are just proportions and regular correspondencies? Ii 
what do these principally consist ? 

What pertain to these last ? Define quantity, as it relates to thii 
subject. Time also. 

How are these to be used in composition ? Cite some ezamplei 
of the kind, in which the correspondencies are regular. 

Cite some examples of regular correspondencies in stanzas. . 

Cite some examples in verse, in which the correspondencies in I 
less regular. . 

What is necessary in the distribution of pauses ? What are jut 
proportions ? Equation of time ? 

Cite some examples in verse, in which these, together with th0 
foregoing rules, are exemplified. 

What are the poetic pauses ? Why so called? How many, and 
what are they called ? How, and when to be used ? 

Cite some examples in verse, and mark where the pauses shoolii 
be observed. 

Does verse in the shorter metres need the use of the ceesural paaM, '\ 
in like manner as the other? I 

Cite some examples in the shorter metres, in which this pause 
may occur, and mark where, &c. 

Cite some examples of verse of the longer metres, six and seven 
feet, and mark, &c. 

Cite some examples of the other kinds and orders of verse, and 
mark, &c. 

What are proper adjustments, and in what do they consist ? 

Cite some examples, which aie deficient in this respect, and point 
ont the deficiencies. 

Cite some examples in which proper adjustments are not wanting;' 

What is lyric verse, and what its use ? In what kind of poems u 
this requisite ? 

Should the rules of harmony be more necessarily observed in this, 
t han in most other kinds of verse ? 

Are some of our poets deficient in this respect ? 

Cite some examples which, in this respect, are not deficient 

Are our English bards considered equal to the antient bards of 
Greece and Rome, in the harmony of their verse ? 

What may be considered as some of the principal causes of this 1 
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Who among our English bards have excelled in the harmony of 
Oieir Terse ? 

What may be assigned as the probable reasons for this ? 
^ What is propriety, and what its use in the composition of rerse ? 

Are there rules and precepts, under this head, which are necessary 
%0 be adhered to ? 

« • What is comprised in rule 1st ? In the 2d rule ? In the 3d ? In 
Hie 4th ? In the 5th ? 

Cite some examples in verse, in which the numbers are adapted 
to the subject, and to the sentiments expressed. 

Cite an example of plaintive numbers. Of numbers pensive and 
pathetic. Of numbers plaintive and pathetic. Of numbers ex- 
pressing terror and surprise. Wonder and awe. Conjugal affection. 
9he desolations of winter^ &c. The dire approach and ravages of 
im awfal plague. A tragic scene. Numbers pensive and melan- 
choly. Lyric numbers. Elegiac. 

In the foregoing questions and exercises, which are numerous, as 
I have been prolix, especially so in some of the last chapters ; the 
teacher will consider himself at liberty to make such omissions as 
lie may think proper. Also the exercises appended to Chapter II. 
may be thought, perhaps, to come as properly under some other 
ehapter, and when the pupil may be further advanced, and more 
capable of such exercises. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SCANSION. 

Pertaining to prosody, and a branch appended to versi- 
fication, and connected with it, is scansion. Scansion is 
the critical examination of verse, to ascertain its order and 
metre, with the diversifications, figures, anomalies, and 
irregularities, pertaining to it. 

Scansion is founded on the same principles on which 
verse is constructed, and which are delineated in the fore- 
going chapters. This is done by reading the verse,and 
placing over each syllable the appropriate marks of long 
and short quantity ; and then, by striking bars between 
the feet, as the order of the verse may be. We may thus 
ascertain the order and metre of the verse ; and whether 
the verse be regularly composed or anomalous; and also, 
in what the anomalies and irregularities consist. This I 
will illustrate by example ; but prior to which a few pre- 
Uminary remarks may be necessary. 
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Preliminary Remarks. k 

It will be understood that verse is composed of long and ahot 
quantity, arranged in alternate succession ; and also, that we deiiTed 
our technical terms, of long and short quantity, from the Greeks and 
Romans ; and that those technical terms, which fitly applied to thdi 
languages, and their prosodies, do not so fitly apply to ours. I havt, 
however, after the examples of my predecessors, and with boom 
hesitation, adopted those technical terms in English prosody. Bat 
let it be remembered, our long and short quantity, so called, is prio- 
cipall y composed of accents and cadences. It may also be noted ' 
that our language consists not of accents and cadences in full i^ i 
verse ] nor in long and short syllables, whose relative lengths are u ' 
two to one ; but in sounds of various and intermediate lengthS) aod 
accents of various degrees in force, as we have seen heretofore. 

From these circumstances, which Sire unavoidable, the same diffi- 
culties may occur in scansion, which sometimes occur in composi- 
tion : as the poet has sometimes a difficulty in getting sounds of 
fit quantity, to compose harmonious numbers ; bo the grammariaa 
may sometimes find a difficulty in determining the quantity of a 
syllable, long or short, in scansion. 

From these circumstances also, different writers on prosody bars 
expressed diflerent opinions on the subject of quantity, and adopted 
- dinerent modes of scansion. Hence, it may seem necessary that 
some rules should be established, which are rounded on known prin- 
ciples. Such I shall adopt and endeavor to establish, illustrating the 
prmciples on which they are founded. And these are no other than 
*^he known principles of versification, adopted by the poets; and 
there can be no other which will apply to English verse, m composi- 
tion or scansion. And concerning those difRculties above referred 
to, of some words being of dubious quantity, on no other principle 
can those be obviated so well. Hence, the same general rules, re- 
specting long and short quantity, are to be observed in scansion, as 
in versitication ; as both are founded on the same general principles. 
And those general principles are founded on the general principles 
and idioms of our language. Our prosody, as respects sounds and 
quantity, is founded on and connected i^iUi the principles of orthog- 
rap]iy. 

And it is here to be noted that our long and short quantity (so 
called) is principally constituted by accent and cadence, or by syl- 
lables accented and unaccented. Hence no syllable can be consid- 
ered long without some degree of accent ; and hence, in such words 
as these, burrow, billow, prelude, concave, climax, &c. the second 
syllables, though naturally long, being unaccented^ are considered 
short in verse. We may observe al.«o that quantity is not wholly 
constituted by accent, because some syllables, unaffected by accent, 
have more sound and more quantity than others. Hence some syl- 
lables, with a less degree of accent than others constitute quantity 
in verse ; as, in the following words : landgrave, landscape, moon- 
light, earthquake, night-shade, &c. Theae words, whose aeamd 
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syllables are naturally long, and with some degree of accent which 
properly pertains to tnem, (to some more and some less;) these have 
■ofme quantity, and are not to be ranked with common short syllables ; 
and, when properly arranged in verse, may constitute spondees, half 
spondees, or a part of a moloss, as the case may be. 
- This is a general rule which should be observed in pronunciation 
end reading, both in prose and verse ; all compound words are enti- 
tled to two accents. And we have a considerable number of words 
of two syllables, which are compounded of two nouns sometimes, 
snd sometimes of an adjective and noun: all such are entitled to 
two accents each, and some of which to two accents nearly equal : 
of such are the following: broad-axe, church-yard, ink-stand, ox- 
cart, star-light, &c. These words are each entitled to two accents, 
alike when thus compounded as if the nouns and adjectives were 
written singly. Such compounds, if the accents are nearly equal, 
oonstitute spondees in verse. In like manner, when two monosylla- 
ble words, pertaining to some of the principal parts of ppeech, such 
as nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs ; when these come in 
contact, tney are each entitled to an accent (or, in other words, to 
some degree of emphasis) as, in the following phrases : High life, 
full moon, great gains, I, John, &c. These, from their importance, 
are always emphatical, and, when properly arranged in verse, con- 
stitute spondees. 

As a general rale, those parts of speech, which are the most 
important and significant, have the most accent when taken into 
composition, either prose or verse : they are these, nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives and verbs ; and to these we may add participles and in- 
terjections. Words pertaining to these classes, whether monosyl- 
lables or others, being the most important and significant parts in 
composition, are never unemphatical, but sometimes more so, and 
sometimes less ; sometimes the noun, sometimes the verb, and some- 
times some other word may be the most prominent. But as the 
words pertaining to these classes are generally the leading words in 
composition, they generally constitute the leading accents in verse. 
The other four classes of words, beins; the minor and connecting 
parts in composition, have occasionally some degree of emphasis ] 
out this depends on circumstances. 

Concerning our general code of accentuation, it may not be neces- 
sary to say much in this place ; but I will briefly remark : in our 
vocabulary we have several classes of words which are differently 
accented. All simple words of two syllables have uniformly one 
accent, each. 

In words of three syllables, some are accented on the first syllable ; 
as: Harmony, melody, craelty, visible. Others are accented on the 
second, as : Abasement, appendix, recital. Others have two accents, 
which fall on their first and third syllables ; as : Afternoon, disagree, 
disobey. In words of more than three syllables, of which we have 
several classes, the accent falls variously. Some words have two 
accents, the principal one falling on the first syllable ; as : Luminary, 
apoplexy, ceremony. Some have two accents, with the- principal 
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one the third Byllable; a*: Duagreement, benefactor, 
Anoihec claas are accented on the Eecond sjll&ble, Mid 
accent, scarcely pereeplibie, on tbefouflh; as: Geomeli 
historian, perpetoal, inviolate. We have also aaotber c 
j-denoling ability, bc^ some longer and some shorter, lik< 
ing : Fouible, probable, vulnerable, assailable, Tsven 
" nm)le &c. Some of the»e have but one accent; and 
but one very weak, and scarcely perceptible. Wa have 
also of longer words ; as : Sledilertanean, Incomprehen 
prehensibility, &c. These words each have but one fall 
other minor ones ; the last word has three accents, nitl 
cent on the aixlh svllabte. We have also another class, 
and some shorter, like the following : Fugitive, iniinitii 
ic. These have each but one accent, except a Tery 
ibe final syllables. 

We have also other classes of words, but it may be 
to cite more examples : the foregoing are sufRcient for 
being a specimen of the general mode of accenlnation 
sounds wnich constitute tho materials for veisiGcalion 
hence perceive that we have several classes of wordi 
iiccented ; and among which are some classes whose 
full and plainly distinguishable ; and other classes of wi 
length, in which one accent only is plainly dislingu 
that in such classes of words we ha-va many weak aco( 
which are scarcely perceptible. And in aildilion lo th 
ceive also that we have many syllables whose sounds i 
fhorl, unaffected by accent or cadence. These circun 
apparently attended with some inconveniences and d 
versiti cation, and also in scansion. That they have beei 
cnseA, is admitted, and more so in scansion than in comp 
this has hapfjened by some of our writers on prosody not 
in" ihn principles of versiflcalion so well as the posts. 
dilliciilties ma^ be generally obviated in both cases. 

In Vfirsificttlion, 1 remark, we have some few words ii 
iilary, and some verv long, as, incomprehensibility, la 
ttnlitiomiimisin, &c. which aro not properly admissible i 
art- si-liliira or never used by the pnets, their sounds b 
ranged in harmonious order. Bui we have no cIbsb< 
except some few like the above meniioned, but what an 
in somo kinds of verse. Our words of most classes i 
admissible iu iambic verse; and such as are not admias 
bio vorric. are adinJBsiblu in anapffislic, amphibrachio, oi 
kmds. And, us repects those inequaliiies in sounds i 
some incKiivenicnces may sometimes occur ■ but these 
ally bo obviated by making proper arrangements, as w« 
rMiiii|<l.-H of our poets, it has been done. And if this n 
,u PiiiiHHwition, II may be done, and with less difficulty, 

111 NiMnsiiiti, this general rule may be adopted, to scai 
>«, Iff u> Its soimds, by jusi pronunciation, require, whetb 
'tor incorroci. Versification, reading, and sea 
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in connection, being founded on the same principles ; and if erron 
•IB committed in versification, reading and scansion will detect 
iStkeia ; and if verse is composed prosodically correct, it will appear 
■o by scansion. And concerning those^ilables of dubious quantity. 
judgment must be used in such cases as these may occur ; ana 
when the case is so dubious as to baflle the judgment of the proso-' 
diaa, if such a case should happen, it may be immaterial whether' 
the syllable be called long or short, or whether the foot to which it 
pertains be called an iambic, a trochee or pyrrhic. But, in such 
eases, there is commonly some circumstance attending, by which we 
may decide. In words which have but a weak accent on some of . 
tiieir syllables, sometimes the orthoepic sounds augment the quantity, 
and sometimes not ; as we may see in the final syllables of these 

two words, tnvidlate and bdmanity : the two syllables being about 
equal in their accents , one is long and the other short, in the words 
singly, or in composition. 

I have been somewhat lengthy in the foregoing remarks, .having 
toached on several points, some of which have been considered du- 
bious and disputable, and aiming to illustrate the principles of versi- 
fication, and just principles of scansion. On this subject rules and 
precepts founded on just principles were necessary; but as many 
Qiings can be better illustrated by example than precept, I will now 
proceed to give some examples, and with accompanying remarks 
and explications when necessary. 

Examples. 

1. 

" All hti I m&n things [ ire sQb | jfict t6 | d^cay ; 
And wh6n | fate sQm | mons, mon | ^rchs mOst | dbey." 

These lines are iambic verse, five feet metre ; but they are not 
purely iambic : the first line contains a pyrrhic in the fourth place, 
and the o£her, a spondee in the second place. 

2. 

« Sh&U n6t I thfi Jodge | 5f all | thfi fearth | d5 right ? " 

This line is purely iambic. 

3. 

" Angfils I and min | istfirs | of grace | defend lis." 

This line is a species of iambic verse, with the last foot an am- 
phibrach, and the third a pyrrhic. 

4. 
^ Thfi cflr I f6w tolls | th6 kn^ll | 6f part | ing day ; 

Thfi low I Ing h^rd | winds slow | ly o'er | the l6a ; 

The plow I m&n home | w&rd plods | his wea | ry way, 

And leaves | the world | td dark | ness ftnd | td me." 
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This stanza is iambic^ but not purely so: the second line hiia 
spondee ia the middle place, and the fourth line has a pyrrhic indn 
fourth place. 

5. 
'' Wh&t though, I in sol | 6mn si | ISnce all 

Mdve round | this dark | t^rr^s | tiiSLl ball : 

Wh&t though I ndr r6 | &1 vdice | ndr sound, 

Amid I ih^'iT ra | diant orbs | b6 found." 

These lines are four feet metre, iambic, with an anapsest in the 
second line, and also in the fourth. 

6. 
'^ Beneath | ^ moun | twin's brdw, | thS mdst | remote 

And in | accfes | s|bl6, | by shep | hfirds trod." 

The first of these lines is sheer iambic ; the second has a pynliic 
in the middle place. 

7. 

" Shall wis I d5m cry | Sloud, [ ind not | h6r speech | bfi h£ard? 

The voice | 6f God's | 6ter | nalword, | d^s^rves | itno | regard?" 

These lines are purely iambic : the first line is six feet metrej and 
the other seven. 

<< At iM close I df tU day, | wh^n th6 ham | let is still ; 
And mor | t&ls th£ sweets | df f5rg6t | f(lln6ss prdve." 

These lines are anapaestic, four feet metre ; the first line, we per- 
ceive, is purely anapaestic ; and the last has the first foot iambic. 

9. 
"Houses, I chOrchfis, l^mix'd to | gfethftr; 
Streets On | pleasfint | In ail | weather." 

This couplet is trochaic verse, but not quite correct, as the thiid 
foot in the last line is iambic : the metre is four feet. 

10. 
" Now I I gain the | mountain's brow. 
What a I landscape | Hes b6l6w." 

This couplet is a species of trochaic verse, of three feet metre, the 
third foot an amphimac. The word landscape^ in the second line, we 
may observe, is not properly a trochee, nor properly a spondee j but 
more properly a trochaic spondee, or half spondee. 

If it should be asked why I use the terras — trochaic spondee and hdf 
spondee, I answer, we have spondees (properly so called) with full 
sounds on both syllables ; and these are used in iambic verse, and 
also in trochaic. We have others, in which the sounds are not both 
full and equal: such are not properly iambics nor trochees; but a 
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kind of half-way feet, which we may call half spondees ; and these, 
I lemark, are of two species, as they are used in two kinds of verse, 
iambic and trochaic. 

The latter kind, being used in trochaic verse, must have the heavi- 
est accent on the first syllable, to preserve the trochaic movement ; 
otherwise the verse would be aiscordant. Hence, the word landscape 
18 properly used in the verse above cited, and, in that connection, 
may be called a trochaic spondee. In iambic verse the case is re- 
▼eraed ; and the accent must fall heavier on the last syllable of the 
foot; as, for example.: 

" And view the land | scape o'er." 

This is an example of an iambic spondee, an half spondee in 
iambic verse ; and the two species are thus distinguished. 

11. 
" N6ar yon | d^r copse, | wh6re once | a gar | dfin smil'd, 

And still I wh€re many | & gar | dfin flowfir | grows wild." 

The first line of this couplet is sheer iambic; the oth^r contains 
two amphibrachs, and a half spondee. 

But concerning the two amphibrachs, the case may be disputa- 
ble ; as the word flowery occupying the space of a monosyllable, and 
being no longer in sound than other monosyllables containing an ^, 
such as hour, hoar, roar, fire, &c. which by universal consent are 
termed monosyllables; why (it may be asked^ should these be 
termed monosyllables, and the former a dissyllable, when their 
sounds are similar, and they are used in a similar manner by the 
poets ? I answer. It is proper enough for the poets to use such 
words in a similar manner, whose time and quantity are similar; 
and it is proper also for the poets (in some cases) to use amphibrachs, 
and other kinds of feet, in iambic verse. But no other rule of scan- 
sion can be adopted, than to number the syllables by the common 
rales of orthography. And this is not departing from the principles 
df versification, which are practised on by the poets, in cases above 
allnded to. 

12. 

" Let cow I &rd guilt, | with pal | lid fear, ] td shfelt' | ring cav | 6ms 

fly; 

^nd jGst I ly drfead ] th6 y&nge | fiil fate, [ that than | dfirs throOgh 

\ th« sky." 

These lines are of seven feet metre, and purely iambic. 

13. 

" A n€ed | Ifiss al I €xan | drine fends | the s6ng, 
That, like | a wound | €d snake, | drags its | slow length | &ldng." 

The first line of this couplet is iambic, but perhaps not purely so; 
the first syllable of the fourth foot containing more quantity than 
common abort syllables. 

10* 
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The second line, of six feet metre, contains tvro trochees and a 
spondee, and three iambics ; and this line, though not in the regnlar 
order of iambic verse, is as it should be, anomalous by a figure. 

14. 
" Th6re is | & tale [ &bout | thfise gray | old rocks ; 

A sad I tr^di | tidn df | unhap | py love, 

And sor | rdws, borne | and fend | fid long | ago." 

This last line is purely iambic : the first line has a spondee in the 
last place, and the second a pyrrhic in the middle place. 

15. 
" 6'er many | & fiozen, | many | a f ifi | ry alp." 

This line is of singular construction, and anomalous in iambic 
verse ; but it is as it should be, being made anomalous by a figure. 
It is seen to contain three amphibrachs, a trochee, and an iambic. 

16. 
^^ Whfire all | life dies, | death lives, | SLnd na | tdre breeds 

Perverse, | all mons | trous, all | prddig | loiis things, 

Abom I inablfi, | linut | tfirablfi, | Snd worse 

Than fa | blfis yet | hive feignM, | 6r fear | cdnc^iv'd, 

Gorgcins, | ind Hy | dr&s, and | chime | rSis dire." 

In these lines the numbers are diversified, and the verse is some- 
what anomalous : the first line contains two spondees in succession ; 
the second contains an anapeest ; the third, two tribrachs ; the fourth 
line is sheer iambic ; and the fifth contains a trochee and a pyrrhic. 

In these lines, the numbers are generally adapted to the subject, 
and the sounds are appropriate, except in one instance : the pyrrhic, 
in the last line, is not needed for expression, and by which the har- 
mony of the verse is marred : the word and in that foot, which is 
short and unemphaticail, occupies the place where harmony requires 
a full sounding syllable. 

17. 

" Thfi waves | behind | impel th6 waves | bfi&re, 
Wide roll | ing, foam | ing high, Sind tOmb | ling td | thfi shdre." 

The first line of this couplet is sheer iambic ; and the second 
contains a spondee, a pyrrhic, and four iambics. In this the num- 
bers are adapted to the subject, and without being so anomalous as 
to mar the harmony. The second line also will admit of another 
mode of scansion, or of a different division of the numbers into feet, 
which, perhaps, may be equally proper with the former ; this, by 
the arrangement of the sounds and pauses, being the most natural 
mode of division, as : 

Wide rolling, | foaming high, | find tumbling | td thfi shore. 
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By this mode the line is divided into four feet, an antibacchy, an 
amphimac, an amphibrach, and anapsest. 

18. 

" Still gath' I ring force, ] il smokes, | &nd urg'd | SLmain, 
Whirls, l6aps, | &nd thfln | d^rs down, | impet | OoCis X6 \ th£ plain." 

In this couplet also the numbers are adapted to the subject : the 
first line is sheer iambic ; the second contains a spondee, a tribrach, 
and four iambics. 

19. 

" 1 come, 1 1 come ! | yfe h&ve calPd | m6 long ; 

1 come I 6'er th6 moun | tains with light | and song." 

The £rst of these lines contains three iambics and an anapssst ; 
the second two iambics and two anapaests ; but the second line will 
admit of a different division ; as : 

" 1 come 6'er | th6 mountains | with light | &nd song." 

By this mode of division, which appears equally proper, the two 
first feet are amphibrachic, and the two last, iambic. 

These lines, we may perceive are of composite order, and four 
feet metre , but, being diversified, are not in accordance with the 
main order of the poem from which they are cited ; that being gen- 
erally of iambics and anapsssts alternately. 

20. 
" Thfire 's mCis [ ic on | the twi | light cloud. 

As th€ clang | ing wild | swans spring ; 

As homewSird | thS scream | ing ra | v^ns crowd, 

Like sqQad | rdns on | th^ wing." 

This stanza is one of the irregular and diversified order : it has 
something of the iambic movement; but it is so irregular and 
dirersified as not to pertain to the iambic order. The foflowing is 
another stanza from the same poem. 

21. 
" There 's mils | ic in | th6 depth | 6f night, 

When the world | is still | &nd dim. 

And the st&rs | fiame out | in their pomp | df light 

Lake thrones | df the cher | dbim." 

These two stanzas are seen to be not alike, in their component 
parts, being differently diversified ; but they both pertain to the 
same order; and both also may admit of different divisions, but that 
may be unnecessary. 

22. 

<' The prop I er stad | y df | mankind | Is man." 
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This line is not sheer iambic : it has a p3nrrhic for the third foot, 
and a half spondee for the fourth. 

23. 
" Wh^n days | Slnd years | b€gan | thfiir long | c&rfeer." 

This line is purely iambic. 

24. 
" On, on. I to the jOst, | Snd glo | ridus strife I 

Witn ydur swords, | your freeddm | shielding; 
Nay, resign, | if It mOst | b6 so, | 6'en life ; 
Bat die; I kt least, | un} ielding." 

This stanza is one of irregular order, and composed of no less than 
five kinds of feet (six by the above mode of division) which are 
more than can be admitted into a stanza of four lines, without mar- 
ring the harmony. 

25. 
" Heavens, | how Unlike | th^ir Bel | gic sires | df old ! 

Hough, poor, I cdnt6nt, | tingov | ^mk \ bly bold." 

This couplet may be considered of doubtful scansion : I have 
made (you perceive) a trochee, an amphimac, and three iambics, in 
the first line ; and a spondee, a pyrrhic, and three iambics, in ths 
]ast line. The first line contains one more syllable than the latter; 
but the latter, counting the sounds and pauses, is equal to the former, 
in time and quantity. 

Concerning the mode of scansion, I remark, the case may be 
disputable : the word heavens, it may be said, should be written with 
a contraction, making it a monosyllable, and then the following 
syllable how should be included in the same foot with it-^ I object 
not to this mode of striking the bars ; but the question lies here : 
how many syllables does the word heaven contain, contracted or not 
contracted ? Is it a monosyllable with the e left out? It is appa- 
rently not: the semivowel n makes a syllable without thee; a 
short one, I admit ; and, with the e retained, it is short also. HencA 
as in similar cases of this kind, the word heaven must be accounted 
a dissyllable, in scansion, as also in orthography. 

Conceming the amphimac, the second foot in the same line, I 
remark, it is not a full sounding one, with both sides equally long ; 
but the word how. requiring some degree of emphasis, is more 
properly a long syllable than a short one : hence the foot is more 
properly an amphimac than an anapsest. 

Concerning the pyrrhic in the second line, I remark, the last syl- 
lable a contains more quantity than the other syllable in the foot, 
by which the iambic movement is preserved : nence it may be 
thought that the foot may as properly be called an iambus as a 
pyrrhic. I admit that this and some similar cases are of doubtful 
scansion, and do not contend that this is purely a p3nThic ; and were 
it not for the introduction of too many technical terms, which are 
novel and unprecedented, I would call this a half pyrrhic. And 
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(ucli is the structure of our language, that we cannot treat on this 
lubject, and scan our verse, with any great degree of precision, 
without introducing some such terms. 

26. 
" 1 go I where th6 lov'd, | wh5 have I6ft | y6u, dwfell, 
And I th6 flowfirs | ire not Death's : | fare y6 well, | farewell." 

The first line of this couplet is of regular construction, containing 
two iambics and two anapaests. The other line is somewhat anoma- 
lous, and not in regular correspondence with the former, having an 
initial short syllable, which is redundant in making a regular cor- 
respondence, admitting the word ^ou;er5 to be, in this case, a mono- 
syllable, which, in common cases, is not admissible, and may in- 
volve a question in this. 

27. 

'' 1 thought df I th€ green banks, | that circled | around, 

With 1 wild-flowfirs, [ and sw6et-bri6r, | and egian | tine crown'd." 

The first line of this couplet is of regular construction, containing 
two amphibrachs, a bacchy, and an iambus. The other line contains 
two bacchies, an amphibrach and iambus, admitting the two dissyl- 
lable words, in the first and second feet, to be monosyllables ; but, 
in this case, as in that of example 26, they are not properly admis- 
nble. 

28. 

^ Y68 : thine Is | th£ magic | 5f Friend | ship's bow^r 

That hoU I ^t temple | df all | b^low : 

Thdu hast ac | cSnts 5f bliss | for th6 calm | 6st hour, 

Bdt a h^avSn | ll^r note | fdr the sea | sdn df woe." 

This stanza is one of irregular order of construction. In the last 
words of the first and third lines is a regular correspondence, al- 
though one is a dissyllable, and the other a monosyllable ; but the 
last line contains a redundant short syllable, by which the har- 
mony of the verse is marred ; but with the following amendment 
the harmony may be improved. 

" But a heav | enly note | for the sea | son of woe." 

The following lines from Ossian, which are verse and not prose, 
are subject to scansion. 

29. 
" Morning | arose In ( th6 feast ; | the blue wat | 6rs rolPd | In light ! 

Pingal I bade his | sails X6 rise, | and the winds | came whistling | 

frdm the hUls. 

fnistdre | rose t6 sight, | and Carrie | thura's | mossy | towSrs. 

BiXt th6 sign | 6f distress | was on | their tops : | the green flame 

I £dg'd with smoke. 
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ThS king | 6f Mor | v^n struck | his bi-^ast : | h£ &ssQm'd | &t 6nce | 

his.sp^ar. 
His dark | enM brow | bends for | ward td | th§ coast : | b£ looks 

back I to th6 lag | ging winds. 
His hair is | disord^r'd | on his back : | th6 silence | df th^ | king is I 
I terrible." ^ 

In the scansion of these lines, a different division of the verse into 
feet might have been made by striking the bars differently; bat 
that would not have changed the flow of the numbers, which, in 
this, as in Ossian's verse generally, flow inharmoniously. 
' In point of harmony, this kind of verse is inferior to all others, 
and is the nearest like prose, which consists in nothing else but | 
poetic feet, (or the sounds which compose them) disorderly thrown ' 
together. But this kiird of verse has other qualities, by which it is i 
di^inguished from prose, and from most other kinds of Terse; it | 
iTeing inferior to no other in any thing else but in order and harmony. 
Order and harmony are necessarily connected, and, in this kind of 
verse, as the former is wanting, so is the latter, and also in due 
proportion. In some detached phrases, we see the iambic more- 
ment ; in some, the anapaestic or amphibrachic ; but being without 
regular order, and with sudden transitions from one kind of rooY8- 
ment to another, the verse is wanting in harmony, as also in 
order. 

30. 

" Glide on In | ydur beauty, | y6 youth | fill spheres, 
T5 weave | the dance | th&t measures | the years." 

This couplet is a species of the irregular composite order ; and 
has not a regular correspondence between line and line : the first 
line contains an antibacchy, an amphibrach, and two iambics ; and 
the other contains an amphibrach and three iambics. 

31. 

" Sing 6n, I sweet bird, | fdv my dream | Is 6'er : 

When your voice | Is heard, | wh6 cduld slClm | DCr m6re." 

This couplet, cited from a poem not intended to be composed in 
regular order, has a regular correspondence, in time and quantity ; 
the first line having one more pause, and the last, one more short 

syllable. 

32. 

" The wind whis | ties rOdely, | the shaddws | &re cl6slng. 
That wrap his | broad path In | the mantle | df night." 

These lines are amphibrachic in their order of movement ; but 
the verse is diversified : each line containing different kinds of feet ; 
the first a bacchy, and the last, an antibacchy and an iambus. 
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33. 
" Beit th£ white | foam df waves | sh&ll thy wind | ing sh^et b6, 
And winds, in | th£ midnight | 6f winter, | thy dirge ! '' 

Or thus : 

And winds, | in th§ mid | night df win | tfir, thy dirge ! " 

These lines, from a poem of the anapaestic order, are somewhat 
diTersified in their numbers ; ihe first line containing an araphimac 
and bacchy, and the last, a bacchy or an amphimac. The second line 
also, being one syllable shorter, brings it to be of the species which 
is of doubtful scansion ; as, it may be called an anapsestic line, be- 
ginning with an iambic ; or, an amphibrachic line, ending with an 
iambic : in either case the numbers of the verse are unaffected, and 
the movement is alike in either case. I have given an example of 
each mode of scansion, and, perhaps, in this case, (the poem from 
which these lines were cited being generally of the anapsestic kind) 
the latter mode of scansion may be considered preferable. In ex- 
ample 32, the last line being of the same species with this, may, in 
like manner, admit of each mode of scansion; and, in such cases, 
it 18 not very material concerning which mode is adopted ; but judg- 
ment may be used, in such cases, according to the circumstances 
attending. 

34. 
" Gloom, silence, | SLnd soli | tude, rfest 6n [ thfi spot." 

This line from a poem of the composite order, and somewhat ir- 
regular, is seen to contain (by this mode of scansion) an antibacchy, 
two amphibrachs, and an iambic ; but this, in like manner with the 
foregoing, will admit of another mode of scansion, and also the fol- 
lowing. 

35. 

" One m6ra£nt, | &nd nought biit | th6 bugl6 | wSs hfeard, 

And nought biit | th6 war-whoop | givfin." 

36. 
" The br^ak | ing waves | dash'd high 

()n & stem I and rock- I bound coast; 
And the woods | Against | k storm | y sky, 

Their gi ] int branch | 6s tost." 

This stanza is a species of verse, of the composite or diversified 
order; it being mainly iambic, but diversified with anapaests, spon- 
dees, &c. The following is another species of verse, which is simi- 
lar in its order of construction. 

37. 

" The misto, | th&t wrappM | the pil | grim's sleep. 

Still brood I Apon I the tide ; 

And bis rocks | yet keep | their watch | by the dSep, 

Td stay | its waves |, df pride. 
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BCit the 8d6w- | white sail, | th&t hS gave | td the g&le, 
When the h^av | ens look'd dark, | is gone ; 

As an an | gcPs wing, | thr6ugh kn op' | ning cloud, 
Is sfeen I and thfen | withdrawn." 

38. 

" Son 6r I moon It | could n6t s€e ; 
Biit love I measCir'd | lime f<5r mfe." 

This couplet is a species of trochaic verse ; the first line of 
which is correct in its order ; the last is not, the first foot being iam- 
bic, which is inadmissible in trochaic verse, being discordant 

39. 
" Hark ! Hear ye | the sounds thfit | the winds dn | their pinidns, 

fexult I ingly roll | fr6m the shore | t6 the sfea, 

With I avoicethM | resounds through | her boundless | ddminidnt! 

'Tls Colum I bi& calls | dn her sons j td bS fr«e ! " 

This stanza, intended for amphibrachic verse and anapcBstic, ar- 
ranged alternately, is not correct in the number of syllables : the 
second line lacks an initial syllable ; and this is a very common and 
inconsiderable deficiency, we admit ; but the third has one which 
is less common and more anomalous, an initial syllable which is 
redundant. In the following stanza, we have an instance of the 
same kind. 

40. 

" S6e truth, love, | Snd mfercy, | In trii&mph | descending, 

And nature | all glowing | in Eden's | first bloom ! 

On I the cold cheek | df death smiles | &nd roses | ire blending, 

And beauty | Immort&l | Awakes frdm | the tomb.'' 

In this stanza also, the third line has one redundant syllable; ted, 
if we call the verse amphibrachic, we must say that it contains fonr 
amphibrachs and an initial short syllable; if we call it anapesstic, 
we must say that it contains four anapssts and a final short syllable ; 
and so in all cases similar, according as the case may be. 

This last cited stanza is somewhat diversified in its numbers : the 
first foot of the first line 1 have marked as a bacchy, which, by the 
common mode of recitation, it would be ; but if some degree of 
emphasis be attached to the first word see^ which, some may think, 
should be, it would make the foot, instead c»f a bacchy, a moloss. 

41. 
" Time ! thou art | flying | rapidly, | but whith | er art | thdu flylngl 
To the grave, | which yours j-will be ; | 1 wait | ndt fbr | the dying." 

These lines are irregular in their order of construction, and each 
of six feet metre bv this mode of scansion ; but the first line will 
admit of being divided into seven feet. The numbers are anlike in 
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their movements, and without a regular correspondence between 
line and line ; but this anomaly may be amended by adding an ini- 
tial long syllable to the latter line, which will bring the lines to a 
more regular correspondence, and more nearly to the iambic move* 
ment; thus: 

" Time ! thdu | Srt fly | ing rap | idly, | biit whith | er art | th6u fly. 
ing? 

Unto I the grave | which yours | will be ; | ]f wait | ndt {6r ] th§ 
dying." 

We find, by reading the poems of some of our elder bards, — 
Shakespeare, Denham, and others, — that, in the course of two cen- 
turies, some small changes have been made in our pronunciation, 
by removing the accent from one syllable to another, in some few 
words ; as, in the following examples : 

42. 

" And drew, | with joy, | th6 vast | hdri | z6n in." 

" That swftet I aspect | 6f piin | c^s and | his rOIn." 

In each of these lines we find a word, in which the accent is 
placed on the first syllable, by our present mode of accentuation ; 
ont, in the days of the poet, it appears by his mode of arrangement, 
it was placed on the second syllables in each of these words — ^- 
rizon and aspect. 

In cases of this kind it is proper that the mode of accentuation, 
which was adopted by the poet, should be followed in reading and 
scansion ; otherwise the harmony of the verse would be marred. 

43. 
" Thoughts, like | old vulliires, | prey up | on thSir | heart-strings." 

This line is English sapphic, and contains three trochees, an anti- 
bacchy, and a spondee. 

Remarks. 

The foregoing examples may be sufficient to illustrate the rules 
of scansion, which are founded on the same principles with the 
rales of versification : hence, it may be seen, eacn casts a reciprocal 
li^t on the other. I will now close with a few brief remarks. 

In addition to the foregoing rules, precepts, and examples, we may 
observe, there are two things pertaining to scansion, in which judg- 
ment must occasionally be used. 

1. Judgment must sometimes be used in placing the marks for" 
the long and short quantity, because our sounds are so various in 
their quantities, and with many dubious and half-way sounds ; and 
also, as some syllables and monosyllable words may sometimes per- 
tain to long quantity, and sometimes to short ; (this is owing to the 
circumstance of its being more or less empoatical) and sometimes 
to its relative situation in the verse. 

11 
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2. Judgment must sometimes be used in striking the bars to difkle 

the verse into feet : for, as we have seen in the foregoing examples, 

we may change the feet and order of the verse, bv placing the ban 

differently. Iambic verse may be changed in this way to another 

-viind ; as, in the following examples : 

" Shan wisddm | cry &ldud." 

" Th6 stormy | March is | come &t last." 

" Gd now lind | stddy | tdnefiil | verse &t Rome." 

In like manner, trochaic verse or any other may be changed to 
something else ; but some cases of the kind are so plain that no one 
need to exercise his judgment therein, and others not so; and there 
is a propriety, and there may be an impropriety, in many cases; and, 
in cases which are dubious, judgment may be used. 

As a general rule, that mode of division is preferable which is 
most natural, or most conformable to the main order of the poem; as, 
for example : 

^' In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay." 

This line is of a species of verse which may be considered of 
dubious or ambiguous scansion, as with equal propriety it maybe 
called a species of anapaestic, or a species of amphibrachic ; by the 
movement, it more naturally inclines to the latter. But, on review- 
ing the poem from which this was cited, we perceive that it contains 
several lines which are sheer anapeestic; and also, the general 
movement of the verse being not repugnant thereto, we may lience 
infer that the main order of the poem was intended for anapcBStic. 
But, in cases of this kind, it may not be material if some line^ 
in the poem be called anapsestic, and others amphibrachic, in scan- 
sion. 

We have other kinds of verse, which are also of dubious soansion; 
of which the following stanza is an example. 

" What heavy-hoofd coursers the wilderness roam, 
To the war-blast indignantly tramping? 
Their mouths are all white, as if frosted with foam. 
The steel bit impatiently champing." 

This is from a poem which is irregular in its order : the main 
order of the verse may be called amphibrachic, or anapaestic and 
amphibrachic in alternate succession. Some lines in the poem are 
sheer amphibrachic, and some are sheer anapsestic ; some are of the 
ambiguous species; and some, whether we call them amphibrachic 
or anapac'tic, contain some odd syllables; as, for example, the sec- 
ond line of the stanza here cited must be scanned in the manner 
following, or have an odd syllable, at the beginning or at the end. 

" T6 the I war-blast | indign&nl | ly tramping." 

The line may be scanned thus, or, perhaps as properly, the other 
way, by making an odd syllable. And by scanning the poem, from 
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lis was cited, a uniform process cannot be pursued; and so 
er poems, which are thus irregular. 

Questions and Exercises on the foregoing, 

is scansion ? What its use, and what does it teach ? 
hat principles is it founded? How is it performed ? What 
les long and short quantity 1 

kind of words (of two syllables each) are entitled to two 
each, and are capable of making spondees, and half spon- 

verse ? 

monosyllable words, which, coming in contact, will make 
s in verse ? 

we some long words in our vocabulary which are not prop- 
nissible in poetic composition ? What may be done with 

we some words, some of whose syllables, being not fully 
d, are of intermediate lengths, and whose quantities are 
les of dubious scansion? What may we do in such cases? 

is the general mode of accentuation in our words of two 
s? 

are the general modes of accentuation in our words of more 
syllables? 

> accentuation of our English words generally favourable to 
position of verse ? 

ire any thing else, in the pronunciation of our language, ex- 
;ent, which, in any case, may constitute long quantity ? 
me or more examples of the kind, in single words, or words 
losition. 

ed to scan a few lines of iambic verse, in the different 
and remark on the same, noting the metres, anomalies, di» 
itions, &c. 

ed to scan a few lines of trochaic verse, of the different 
and different species, and remark, &c. 
ed to scan a few lines of anapsBstic and amphibrachio verse, 
lark, &c. 

ed to scan a few lines of different kinds of verse, of com- 
rder, and remark, &c. 

ed to scan a stanza of a Sapphic ode, and remark, &c. 
ed to scan a few lines from Ossian, and remark, &c. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

READING. 

Pf-zlirAinary Remarks^ General Rules^SfC. 

\-:z<e is composed for reading and oratory, as well as 
iVr s:..^:r:g and vocal music: and hence, some prescribed 
rules mav be necessary for the former, as well as for the 
larer. And the rules for reading verse, we may observe, 
an? founded on the same general principles ^wilh the fore- 
goiiiiT rules of versification and scansion. 

As prosody is founded on orthography, so the rules of 
ortho^nphy, including orthoepy and accentuation, are to 
bo iiJ..ered to, in reading verse, in like manner as in read- 
ings [^^rose. 

T: 15 r.eoessary that the rales for reading verse should be simple 
anvl pi air.. I shall therefore, in treating on this branch of prosodj, 
endeavor to be as plain and explicit as the subject will admit of, and 
ccninier.oe by laying down a few simple rales, embracing the fiin- 
dainer.:al principles of reading, which should never be violated, and, 
in but rVw cases, varied. 

1. Give every syllable its proper sound, according to 
the rules of orthoepy. 

2. Give every word its proper emphasis, and every 
syllable its proper accent and cadence. 

3. Give due attention to the regulation of your tones 
of voice, pathetic, plaintive, animated, interrogative, re- 
sponsive, ikc, as the sense and sentiments expressed may 
require. 

4. Give due observance to the syntax pauses, as in 
readiniT prose. 

o. CtIvo due attention to observe the poetic pauses, the 
ea^t^ural pause and fmal pause, as time and harmony oc- 
casion ally require. 

0. Ciive attention to resriilate the movement of vour 
voice, according to the movement of the numbers, in the 
order of their arrangement, as they apparently move by 
feet, iambic, trochaic, anapajstic, &c. 

7. When verse is diversified by other kinds of feet, by 
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trochees, by spondees, or any other, give due attention, in 
reading, to give these, each, their proper sounds. 

These are the principal rules, necessary to be observed in reading 
Terse: a due observance of these will constitute melody; but, in 
order thereto, some prerequisites are necessary, viz., a knowledge 
of the foregoing rules of orthography and prosody ; a poetical genius ; 
a good voice ; and a good understanding of what you read. With- 
oat these four, united, a reader must necessarily be, in some degree 
deficient; but, with them, nothing more is wanting to constitute the 
essential properties of a good reader. 

It is undoubtedly true that the same art, and same native genius, 
are wanting to constitute a reader of verse, as are wanting to consti- 
tute a poet. And hence, the inference follows, which, on observa- 
tion, we find true, — that we have as few good readers of verse, as 
we have good poets. And we may say also, it was by the happy 
endowment of art and nature, united, that Garrick, on the stage, could 
display the latent beauties of Shakespeare, which were unseen and 
nndiscoverable by common readers. 

But we do not expect to make good readers of every one, by rules 
and precepts, any more than we expect to make poets. Rules and pre- 
cepts, however, are necessary, for versification and also for reading ; 
for the latter, perhaps, more generally so, than for the former ; for, un- 
less we can nave readers, our writers may write in vain. But by a little 
attention to this subject, which is but little attended to on this side of 
the Atlantic, many may improve their taste for the beauties of poetry, 
and be willing to adopt the sentiment of the bard : 

'* Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel." 

Our rules and precepts are intended for general use, and in this 
way they may be beneficial to some. 1 have known many pretty 
good readers of prose, who were awkward in reading verse: such, 
with a little attention, may improve their talents in this respect. I 
have known some also, who, in the humble walks of life, and with- 
out the advantages of education, were natural readers of verse, and 
for which they had a taste and genius. In regard to such, I could 
respond to the sentiment of the poet : 

" Some mute, inglorious Milton, here may rest." 

I have also regretted that such could not have some more advan- 
tages of education. For those of this class, among others, I am 
writing. 

The foregoing rules may stand as general rules for reading verse ; 
bnt as these are somewhat comprehensive, and in some cases vari- 
able, as they extend to various cases, some further explication, and 
some additional precepts, may be necessary. I will hence proceed 
in this way, by taking the rules singly, but not in the order in which 
they are numbered above. Some of these may need more explica- 
tion, and some less ; rule 1 may need no explication, and no com- 
ment 
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Rule 2. 

Give every word its proper emphasis, and every syllable 
its proper accent and cadence. 

This rule is not to be observed in eveiy case, in reading verse, as in 
reading prose ; but may need some variation in a few certain cases. 

1. In reading some of our bards of elder date, we find now and 
ihen a word which the poet has accented differently from the present 
mode of accentuation ] as. in the following line : 

"My journey slrange, with clamourous uproar." 

In this line, we perceive, the last word, uproarj which is now 
accented on the first syllable, was accented on the last syllable by 
the poet. In this and similar cases, it may be proper to follo'.v the 
example of the poet; as, otherwise the verse would sound discord- 
ant, by making the word a trochee instead of an iambus. 

Cases of this kind were noticed in the preceding chapter, on 
scansion ; in which, for reasons here stated, it was judged proper, 
that the mode of accentuation adopted by the poet, instead of the 
present mode, should be followed in reading and scansion. 

2. It sometimes occurs in the compositions of our best poets, that 
some monosyllablo word of small relative import, and demanding 
little or no emphasis, happens to fall in a place where long quantity 
is wanting to make numbers ; as : 

'* Let no presuming, impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if ought was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends/' 

In the second line of this quotation, the word as presents an ex- 
ample as above specified. (This is an anomaly in tne verse, which 
should be guarded against by the poet, and which also does bat 
seldom occur.) In this case, the word (w, requiring little or no 
emphasis, must be, in scansion, a short syllable ; but, being situated 
where long quantity is needed, we cannot read it so and preserve 
the iambic movement. Hence, in reading lines of verse, in which 
such anomalies occur, necessity compels us to sound such words a 
little differently from what we should sound them in prose reading; 
and yet, the violation of rule 2 should be guarded against withal, 
by not laying an emphasis on such words. 

3. The following line also contains one anomaly, in reading which, 
rule 2 must be varied from a little. 

" Awake my Saint-John, leave all meaner Ihings." 

In this line, the word Saint- John^ which is entitled to two accents 
nearly equal, or perhaps with the heavier accent on the last syllable, 
when spoken in plain prose ; but, in its situation in the verse, it is 
found necessary to lay the heavier stress of accent on the first sylla- 
ble, to preserve the iambic movement, which, in reading iambic 
^erse, cannot be easily diverged from. 
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In reading verse, T remark, cases of those several kinds occnr, as 
in case 1, 2, and 3, above specified. In each of those cases, which 
are similar in effect, rule 2 must necessarily be varied, in reading 
verse, from the mode of accentuation in plain prose. But this we 
may observe, no effort is necessary to do this; on the contrary, it 
cannot well be avoided without an effort : in reading verse, of any 
order, a transition from the movement of the order is not natural nor 
easy. 

Remarks. 

I here pause and make a few digressive remarks. Cases like those 
above specified do occur in English verse, and may perhaps be 
analogous to those in Greek and Roman verse, which are said to 
have been examples coming under the figures, ccesura and systole. 

Of the Greek and Roman languages, and of their prosodies, I have 
but a' little knowledge. The figure ccesura is spoken of by writers 
of Greek and Roman prosody, and according to their definition of 
the word, and that of our lexicographers also, we have no such figure 
in English verse ; and hence, I have forbore to use the word ccesura 
in English prosody, in the sense in which it has been defined. But 
from what I can ascertain of the original import of the word, it sig- 
nifies something like extension, or increase. If it may be proper to 
use it in this sense, it may apply as a technical term in English 
prosody; and in no other sense can it be applicable. Applied thus, 
It may be termed the English caesura, and may be thus defined : 

The caesura is a figure in verse, which falls on a syllable, whose 
quantity is too small, in its relative situation, and by which its quan- 
tity is augmented in reading and recitation. 

The systole, another figure, the reverse of the former, is applicable 
in English prosody also, and may be thus defined : 

The systol©' is a figure in verse, which falls on a syllable whose 
quantity is too great, in its relative situation, and by which its quan- 
tity is lessened in reading and recitation. 

These two figures occasionally occur in reading verse, when the 
hannony of the numbers cannot be otherwise preserved ; and by 
the use of these, the sounds of those syllables on which they fall 
are varied from their common mode of pronunciation, as taught by 
orthography, or used in prosaic reading. 

These two figures, as thus defined, in their imports and uses, are 
applicable to English prosody ; but in the article of reading only ; 
and will apply as variations of rule 2, in cases as above noted, in 
which verse is found to be anomalous, and in which the rules of 
prosody are found to clash with the common rules of accentuation. 
And, we may observe, under one or the other of these figures, the 
examples above cited in cases 1, 2, and 3, may come. In the word 
wroar, in the first cited example, both figures are properly used, as 
toe quantity of the first syllable is depressed by the systole, and 
that of the other, by the caesura. 

After this manner may rule 2 be varied ; and these variations are. 
properly speaking, figures, whether we may call them caesura ana 
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systole, or by whatsoever names they may be called. They do 
occur, and must naturally and necessarily occur, occasionally, in 
reading verse ; but should never be used unnecessarily, and the 
latter less frequently than the former. These, it may be noted, are 
not admissible where the verse is diversified in a regular manner, 
as sanctioned by the rules of prosody in Chapter V. but, in cases 
only, where the verse is anomalous as above described. 

Rule 4. 

Give due observance to the syntax pauses, as in read- 
ing prose. 

The uses of the syntax pauses are well known ; and the marks by 
which they are severally designated are used by writers to mark the 
distinctions in the sense and syntax, in prose and verse alike ; and 
at each notation a pause may be observed, of some determinate or 
relative length, in reading. In connection with these are some 
minor pauses, pertaining to the orthographic construction, which are 
also to be observed. Rules for the uses and relative lengths of 
these have been given heretofore, and, for convenience' sake, may be 
here repeated. 

Pauses are notes of distinction, and are used to dis- 
tinguish syllables from syllables, words from words, and 
sentences and parts of sentences, from each other; for 
which the following rules are to be observed, in reading 
and recitation, in prose and verse. 

To each syllable a pause should succeed of perceptible 
length. 

To each word a pause should succeed perceptibly 
longer than the former. 

A comma marks a pause the length of one syllable. 

A semicolon marks a pause the length of two syllables. 

A colon marks a pause the length of three syllables. 

A period marks a pause the length of four syllables. 

The interrogation and exclamation pauses are of vari- 
ous lengths, as they sometimes terminate a whole sentence, 
each, and sometimes not. 

The pause, pertaining to a parenthesis, is equal to that 
of a comma. 

The pause, marked by the dash, is of various lengths, 
as its situation and the manner in which it is used, may 
require, being sometimes longer than that of a period, and 
sometimes shorter. 
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! may here observe, the above defined pauses have 
:asured time for their lengths : their lengths being 
e lengths, are only determined by the lengths of the 
s, as they are pronounced in reading, either quickly 
wly: in either case, the sounds and pauses are reg- 
by the same proportions of time. 

above may serve for general rules for ihe relative lengths of 
►auses, in prose and verse ; but, in prose or verse, they are 

some exceptions, as I will proceed to shew. 

e pauses being designed to mark the distinctions and to give 
se, in reading, as also in speaking or oratory, no standing or 
lical rules will apply in all cases, when circumstances are 

and sometimes eccentric. Hence, by the dictates of nature, 
leral rules may sometimes be varied, as circumstances, in 
it kinds of reading, may require. Some cases of the kind I 
tice. 

) the period, which marks the termination of a sentence, I 
ssigned a pause the length of four syllables ; and, as a gen- 
e in common sentential reading, this may be a proper length 
pause. But we may observe, in our reading, that some sen- 
are more closely connected by sense and syntax, and some 
id hence may require, sometimes a longer, and sometimes a 
pause between. At the close of a paragraph a longer pause 
iinary is necessary, as the sense between one paragraph and 

is less connected, than between sentence and sentence in 
irmediate parts of a paragraph. Hence, under those various 
(tances, the pause may be varied from the lengths of four 
i9 to ths^t of six or eight, occasionally, 
•paetiines s^lso, the pause ^tt^ched to the comma may be 
from the common length, pr the length pf one syllable j as^ 
ng the following lines j 

" Reitiote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ; 
Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po." 

ese lines the pauses are marked by the comma, and this is 
punctuation ; but we may observe, the passage is highly ellipti- 
:h single word in the first line conveymg a sentiment, by the 
the figure synecdoche ; hence, it is the dictate of nature that, 
ing, the words should be pronounced distinctly, and with 
longer than ordinary, to convey the sense meant to be con- 
and in this case, a pause equal to that of a semicolon may 
er for those comma pauses in the couplet here cited. 

1 the foregoing remarks it may appear that, in the use of the 
we are not to be confined to mechanical rules. The rules 

aid down may serve for general rules in all common cases; 
ill cases, common or uncommon, nature may be a sure guide, 
ng, as also in oratory and common conversation : nature may 
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dictate when to proceed in conformity to the rules laid down, and 
when to vary from them^ and how. 

Rnle 5. 

Give due attention to observe the poetic pauses, as 
time and harmony may occasionally require. 

These pauses were introduced in a foregoing chapter, and their 
uses defined, and our reasons for which were there fivenj butas 
this is the proper place in which these pauses are to be used, the 
definition and illustration of their uses, being more especially de- 
manded, must not be omilted here. 

It may be understood that a just distribution of pauses, as well as 
of sounds, is necessary to form poetic numbers ; hence, the syntax 
pauses have a twofold office in verse, to mark the distinctions in thi 
syntax, and to aid the numbers. This last should be done by their 
regular and just distribution, as the harmony of the verse may re- 
quire ; but as this cannot always be done without marring the sense, 
other aids are necessarily resorted to, in reading verse, to supply the 
deficiency, and these are called the poetic pauses. 

These pauses are two in number, and are called the 
csBSural pause and final pause : they are to be observed 
in reading verse, and are applicable when, and only when, 
some deficiency in the syntax pauses occurs, and when 
harmony requires their use. 

The csBsural pause has its seat somewhere in the inter- 
mediate parts of a line ; and the final pause, at the end 
of the line where no syntax pause occurs. 

The use of the final pause is this, to make a short pause 
for respiration, to mark the metre, to mark that the line 
is ended, and to prevent one line from running into an- 
other. 

The uses of these pauses being similar, they both being 
poetic pauses, they both have one designating mark. A 
full pause is marked thus ["], and a demi-pause thus [']. 

The cflBsural pause has no stated length ; but commonlj 
the length of a comma pause, in some cases longer, bu 
more frequently shorter; on this account two designating 
marks are necessary, to mark a full pause, or that whicl 
is shorter, thence called a demi-pause. 

The final pause may be less than that of a comma, anc 
may hence be designated by the single mark, or that o 
a demi-pause ; as, in the following example : 
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" Tremendous torrent ! for an instant hush' 
The terrors of ihy voice, and cast aside' 
Those wide-involving shadows, that my eyes' 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face ! " 

This pause, being always in the same place, at the end of the 
line, and never to be used but in the absence of a syntax pause, 
neeas no farther illustration by precept or example. 

The csesural pause, which has its seat and operation in the inter- 
mediate parta^of the line, having various uses and modes of 
operation, as various cases may require, will need several examples 
1o exemplify its uses. 

1. The csBsural pause is necessary sometimes to make 
regnlar correspondencies between the lines in a couplet, 
and also between those in a stanza : in a couplet ; as : 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song : 
To heavenly theraes" sublimer strains belong." 

The first of these lines containing a syntax pause in the interme- 
diate part, a pause is also necessary in the other line to make a 
regular correspondence, without which the verse would be deficient 
in time and harmony. 

Between the lines of a stanza also ; as, in the following : 

"Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion' call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery sooth' the dull cold ear of death 1 " 

The first line of this stanza contains a comma pause ; the csesural 
pause naturally falls on the others, making a regular correspondence 
throughout. 

2. A caesural pause naturally occurs in iambic verse 
after a spondee ; a pause being necessary to regain the 
iambic movement ; as, in the following : 

"But will his justice more display 
In the last great' rewarding day." 

"To Zion'^s sacred chambers where 
My soul first breath'd' the vital air." 

" When the world bowM' to Rome^s almighty sword, 
Rome bow'd' to Pompey, and confess'd her lord." 

But when a pause occurs in a spondee, as it sometimes does, no 
pause after the spondee is needed ; as : 

" Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise.'' 



I 
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3. When a pyrrhic occnrs in iambic verse, the csesntal 
pause naturally occurs in the middle of the pynrbic,it 
being necessary to regain the iambic movement; as, in 
the following : 

" All were attentive td the godlike man." 
" You brought your Clio^ t6 the virgin's aid." 
^^ That Thames's glory td the stars shall raise." 

4. When a monosyllable word, which is naturally short 
and unaccented, occupies the place of long quantity, and 
is necessarily made long in reading, by the figure csesiira, , 
a short pause naturally occurs after it; as: ' 

'^ Grorgons, and hydras, and' chimeras dire." 

5. When a line begins with a trochee, and the first 
word being in some degree emphatical, whether it con- 
sist of one syllable or two, if it be not separated by a 
syntax pause, sense and harmony require a short pause . 
after it; as, in the following: 

*' Mark'' how those radiant lamps inflame the pole." 

" Caesar/ unnoted in your presence stands." 

^'Now" bend the knee in sport, present the reed; 
Now tell the scourg'd imposter he shall bleed ! " i 

6. We may observe that sometimes the sense, as well 
as the harmony, requires a pause, where the syntactic 
construction is too closely connected to admit one; and 
not in the first part of the line only, as in the last cited 
examples, but also in the intermediate and other parts of 
the line; as, in the following: 

" Behold the God of gods' indeed descend, 
And worlds un numbered" his approach attend." 

" I will weep for a season, on bitterness fed. 
For my kindred are gone" to the hills of the dead." 

7. We may observe that the caBsural pause is necessa- 
ry, in some cases, to add to the perspicuity of the expres- 
sion, and to give the sense more distinctly, by dividing 
the line into smaller portions and subdivisions : as some- 
times in sentimental composition the line may be divided 
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into smaller portions than hemisticks, and in some cases 
the sense and harmony jnay seem to require it; as, in 
the following : 

" Warms' in the sun, refreshes/ in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars, and blossoms' in the trees, 
Lives' through all life, extends' through all extent. 
Spreads' undivided, operates' unspent." 

These lines have a very regular correspondence, each line being 
divided into hemisticks by the comma pause, and each of these 
being capable of subdivision, the ceesural pause spontaneously 
applies, and gives an additional beauty to the whole, Doth in point 
of narmony and expression. 

The foregoing examples with the accompanying remarks may be 
sufficient to illustrate the use of the caesural pause, although tnese 
do not extend to every various case ; nor would it be necessary to 
be thus particular; I shall therefore close with a few remarks. 

The caesural pause, we may observe, is necessary to be observed 
in reading verse, as occasion may require, in every kind jpf verse, 
and in every metre ; but in some kinds of verse more than others ; 
and in the shorter metres it is less frequently needed, than in those 
which are long. The use of this pause is for the due regulation of 
time and harmony, and sometimes to aid the expression in giving 
the sense more plainly ; and when not needed for these, or either of 
these purposes, it need not be used. Sometimes it may occur more 
frequently, and sometimes less. Sometimes, and in blank verse 
especially, it may not occur in some whole lines, even where no 
intermediate pauses are marked. In the shorter metres, also, this 
pause is not frequently needed on account of harmony ; but some- 
times for this, and sometimes for expression ; and when needed for 
either, it should not be omitted. In the long metres, those of six 
and seven feet, a pause must be observed (as was remarked in the 
sixth chapter) in the latter, after the fourth foot ; and in the former 
after the third. I remark in close, further to proceed in giving roles 
andpi«cepts maybe unnecessary, as no code of rules can be formed 
which will apply in all cases. Taste, jutlgment, and an attic ear 
are necessary m this, as in many other cases, and these alone can 
guide aright, and supply deficiencies when standing rules will not 
apply. 

Rule 6. 

Give attention to regulate the movement of your voice, 
according to the movement of the numbers, in the order 
of their arrangement, as they apparently move by feet, 
iambic, trochaic, anapsBstic, &c. 

We have verse of different orders; some simple, and some com- 
nosite. The four simple orders, in common use, are the iambic, the 
^ 12 
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trochaic, the anapsstic, and amphihrachic. The dactyle, of which 
we have a few examples, is not in common use. These seyeral 
orders are known to have different movements, which are ohserva- 
ble in reading. 

The iambic and trochaic verse are known to move from long to 
short, and from short to long in alternate succession ; having the ac- 
cent on every second syllable. 

The anapsestic and amphihrachic have a different movement 
from the former two, as they have the accent on every third sylla- 
ble, or, with two short to one long, as they move in succession. 

But this we may observe also, the former two are unlike in their 
movement; as in the following: 

" H€r form | w&s bow'd, | but not | with yfiars." 
<' Houses, I chQrch^, | mix'd td | g6th«r." 

These lines, although composed of long and short sounds alternate- 
ly, are seen to have different movements ] the one the reverse of 
the other. 

Also the latter two are known to have different movements ; as, 
in the following : 

"t will go I td my tent | &nd lie down | in d^pair." 
'^ Si&ch scenes w€re | not known in | th€ days 6f | 6ur fathers." 

In reading these lines, their movements are seen not to be reverse 
to each other; but in one the long sounds occur at every third syl- 
lable ; and in the other they occur on the middle syllable of every 
three. But in dactyle verse the movement is contrary to that of 
anapjBstio. 

I nave cited these several examples in contrast the more plainly 
to show the different movements pertaining to each. And in read- 
ing verse of these orders, which are simple, no further directions 
are needed, as nature may teach any person of common capacity, 
even a youth, after having attained the movement of either, to pro- 
ceed therein. But a greater difficulty, with some readers, may be, 
to vary from the common movement of the verse, occasional ty, as 
is required by rule 7, when the verse is diversified by other kinds 
of feet. 

In reading verse of composite order, if the order of the verse be 
regular, the movement also will be regular; and having attained 
the movement, the reader may be able to proceed therem without 
difficulty, as in reading verse of the simple orders. 

But, m reading verse of irregular or diversified order, the yoong 
tyro may find it more difficult to attain and to follow the varied 
movements of the verse. In order for this, some knowledge of the 
foregoinsf rules of versification and scansion will be a necessary 
prerequisite; and, in addition to this, a correct knowledge of the 
emphases, accents, and cadences, which are necessary to be ob- 
served in reading, may also be necessary. 
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Rule 7. 

When verse is diversified by other kinds of feet, by 
trochees, by spondees, or any other, give due attention, 
in reading, to give these, each, their proper sounds. 

This rule. I remark, is very generally violated by common readers, 
and those of the lower class, who in reading verse, iambic for ex- 
ample, never vary from the general movement of the verse, in read- 
ing trochees, spondees, or {jyrrhics ; but they read as though the 
verse was sheer iambic. A similar violation may also be observed 
in their mode of reading generally of other kinds of verse. By 
this mode of reading, the harmony of the verse is marred in some 
measure, and the sense more. 

This is a fault in this class of readers, and which originates from 
two causes : 1. from a total ignorance of the rules of prosody; and 
2. from the natural propensity there is in people to continue the 
general movement of the verse without varyins: trom it 

I have made these remarks as a caution to tl^s class of readers. 
U they wish to improve in this respect, they need some little in- 
sfbuetion : every reader of verse should know enough to be able to 
distinguish a trochee or spondee from an iambic. For the due ob- 
servance of this rule, the same general knowledge of prosody is 
needed, as in reading verse of irregular and diversifiea order, as 
was seen under rule 6. I also remark, a correct knowledge of the 
emphases, accents, and cadences, which pertain to the composition, 
nay be a substitute for a general knowledge of prosody, as far as 
nepects the reading of verse, as, of these the different kinds of 
poetic feet principally consist. These shonld be observed alike, ar 
a general mle, in reading prose and verse. 

Rule 8. 

Give due attention to the regulation of your tones of 
Toice, pathetic, plaintive, animated, interrogative, respon- 
sive, &e. as the sense and sentiments expressed may re- 
quire. 

This is the last of the rules above laid down, on which I shall' 
dilate ; and this is a rule which should be equally observed in all 
kinds of readini^ in prose and verse ; but may be more especially 
needed in reading verse, than in reading prose ; because verse is 
generally more expressive of the various passions and emotions of 
uia human soul than prose. 

In verse every various subject is treated upon, which is treated 
upon in prose ; and every species of style and manner is employed, 
wnich is or can be employed in prose. We have poems which ex- 
tend to every variety of sentiment, and to every passion and emo- 
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tion of the soul ; and these require different modes of reading, 
and tones and modulations of the voice correspondently various. 

Tones are inflections and variations of the voice, according to the 
various passions, feelings, and emotions of the speaker. Tones 
(in the sense we use the word here) are not emphasis, accent, and 
cadence : but are certain modulations of the voice, by which these 
are reflated. Tones are the voice of nature, by which the varioof 
passions, emotions, and feelings are expressed, by corresponding 
variations of the voice ; and which are practised by all people, in 
common speech and conversation, being intuitively felt and under- 
stood. What is thus taught by instinct, and implanted in oar 
nature, needs not the aid of artificial rules and precepts for the 
practice of it 

" But this (it may be said) relates to ourselves, individually, when 
we speak and express our own feelings and sentiments ; but read- 
ing those of another is a different task." It is so, and the difference 
consists principally in this : when we speak ourselves, and utter our 
own sentiments, we understand and feel what we say, and speak 
from the impulse of feeling; but when we read the compositions of 
another, we may not understand and feel what is meant to be con- 
veyed, as the writer himself did. This injunction, therefore, if 
necessary to be observed : ^'Endeavour to understand and feel woat 
you read." Endeavour to personate your author, in adopting hie 
sentiments and feelings, and his modes of expressing them. This 
js the main thing necessary in the right use and application of the 
tones. 

The tones should be various in reading the various kinds of com- 
positioiL They also should vary in the same piece of composition, 
sometimes more, and sometimes less frequently. Hence, in reading 
a poem, we find it necessary to follow the author in all his excoi- 
sions and meandering;s ; to follow him in sentiment and feelings. 
Let this be done, and nature will furnish the right application of 
tones. 

Additional Precepts. 

The foregoing rules are necessary to be observed in reading verse ; 
and, in connection with these, some additional precepts may also 
be necessary. Pertaining to poems are airs, style, lyre, and move- 
ment ; and these are various in different poems, and different kinds 
of verse ; and these also, in connection with the former, should be 
observed by the reader. 

1. Poems are written with different airs; animated or 
depressed, majestic, solemn, pensive, or gay, &c. and 
these are to be observed in reading. Airs, in reading 
are different from tones, and different from style ; but are 
analogous to them, and should be observed in connec- 
tion with them. 
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2. The style and manner of reading should be in cor- 
respondence to the style and manner of the writer. 
Poems are written in various styles ; flowery, florid, sim- 
ple, nervous, and concise ; vehement, animated, majestic, 
and sublime; didactic, pathetic, plaintive, humourous, 
satiric, &C. As poems are written in styles thus differ- 
ent and diverse, the manner of reading should be thus 
varied. 

3. Lyre is a property pertaining to verse, which should 
also be observed by the reader. The word lyre is meta- 
phorically used: a lyre is a musical instrument: verses 
which are melodious and adapted to the music of the 
harp, or lyre, are called lyric. The tuneful flow of the 
numbers is called the lyre, Diflerent poems are different 
Id the flow of their numbers, being adapted to different 
tunes, and are hence said to be of different lyres. Dif- 
ferent poets also are said to write in different lyres. Some 
poems also are called lyric in distinction from others ; 
they being melodious in their numbers, and better adapted 
to music. Others may be called oratorical, in distinction 
from those, as being belter adapted to reading or speak- 
ing. The latter, however, may be adapted to music, and 
the former class to reading ; but each class in a different 
manner. 

Reading and singing are unlike ; but they have this coincidence : 
in each, the notes or numbers of the verse should have their just 
sounds, which the poet intended. The lyre, or tune, being intrin- 
sically contained in the verse itself^ should be duly observed, in 
reading, as also in singing. The different lyres appertaining to the 
different kinds of verse, with their different strains and diversity <tf 
numbers, should be observed by the reader, as he follows the Poet, 
and should be justly sounded by correspondent modulations ot the 
f«ioe. 

4^ The last particular which remains to be defined is 
movement Different kinds of movement pertain to 
verse : aside from those, above mentioned, which pertain 
to the different orders of verse, viz. iambic movement, 
anapeestic movement, &c. there is another kind of move- 
ment which is different from those, and which is rego^ 
lated by time. It is very observable that different poems, 
in their different modes of composition, as they vary in 

12 
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Style, airs, and accidental circumstances, have different 
movements attached to them, which differ in point of 
time. In some poems, the numbers seem to flow with a 
common and regular pace; in some, more slowly; in 
others, more rapidly, &c. Also, it is sometimes seen that 
those several varieties of movement occur in the same 
poem. Some poems contain those several varieties of 
movement, and are seen to be changing, in this respect, 
from section to section, and sometimes from paragraph to 
paragraph. And this circumstance, instead of diminish- 
ing, adds to the beauties of our English verse. As those 
several kinds of movement are contained in the verse, 
they should hence be observed in reading, as it is requi- 
site that the reader should personate the poet, following 
him in all changes and diversifications, in movement, as 
also in other things. 

Conclusive Remarks. 

"We here pause and review the subject. These several articles, 
VIZ. tones, airs, manner, stvle, lyre, and movement, should be 
necessarily understood, and have their appropriate application in 
reading verse, in connection with each other, and in connection with 
a;ll the preceding articles. 

In the right application of the foregoing rules and precepts, the 
subject might be more plainly illustrated by the examples of a good 
reader, than can be done .by didactic precepts, in the silent lan- 
guage of the pen: nevertheless, written rules and preeepts are 
necessary. 

This subject may seem obscure and complicated, to the pupil, 
in consideration of the number and variety of articles, above speci- 
fied, to be attended to. These several articles, however, are neces- 
sary to be attended to by the learner, and to be known and under- 
stood, as they have been severally defined ; and this done, nature 
will assist in the due application of each, as various circumstances 
^ccur in reading. 

T proceed to remark, all poetry must be read by this general rule: 
to give the sense to the reader, and the numbers, as they flow, their 
proper sounds, by which they may be distinguished from prose. 
Also, each piece of poetry, in reading, should have its own peculiar 
sounds, and peculiar appendages, of tones, airs, style, movement, 
&c. by which one kind of verse may be distinguished from another. 
On reviewing our English poems, a difference, in these respects, is 
jplainly seen. 

a. There is a difference in the different orders of verse, in their 
order of movement. 
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2. There is a difterence between a lyric poeni; and one adapted 
to oratory or speaking. They differ in their lyres, their airs, manner 
and other incidental circumstances. 

3. There is a difference between an elegy and a drama : they 
differ in their airs, style, lyre, &c 

4. There is a difference between Gray's Elegy, written in a coun- 
try church-yard, and Pamell's Night-piece on death : they differ in 
style, lyre, and movement. 

5. There is a difference in the dramatic writings of Shakespeare : 
they differ in their airs, manner, and other incidental circumstances, 
as different scenes are represented, tragic, comic, &c. and different 
characters personated. 

6. There is a difference between Young's Night Thoughts, and a 
humourous poem, a comedy or burlesque : they differ in airs, man- 
ner, style, &c. 

7. There is a difference between Denham and Prior, in their 
poetry : they differ in style, lyre, airs, &c. The one being majestic, 
nervous and sentimental : the other florid, and melodious m his 
numbers. 

8. There is a difference between our old English ballads and 
those of modern composition : they differ in style, airs, manner, &c. 

9. There is a difference between the lyric songs of Watts, Mrs. 
Carter, and others, and a Pindaric ode : they differ in style, lyre, 
airs, &c. 

10. There is a difference between our late female bards, Mrs. 
More, and Mrs. Hemans : they differ in style, lyre, and other things. 
The one, more masculine in her air and manner, walks with a 
steady pace, in smooth iambics: the other moves with female 
gracefulness, in a spontaneous flow of tuneful and diversified num- 
bers. 

Thus, on reviewing our different bards, and different poems, we 
may perceive the differences which exist between them, in tnose 
respects, and which should necessarily be observed in reading. 

We may also observe that a difference exists between different 
poems, in their movements, in point of time. Some have a quicker 
movement, (as was remarked above) and some slower. On this 
point, we may refer to examples. 

It is observable that many of our poems, written in couplets of 
four feet metre, have a quicker movement than most other kinds of 
Terse. Among such are Gay's Fables, and some of the poems of 
Swift, Pamell, Green, and others in the same metre. Poems of 
&is kind of verse and metre are known to have a quicker pace and 
quicker movement than others in longer metre ; or those in alternate 
niymes of the same metre. We may also observe, that a difference 
exists, in this respect, between different poems of the same order 
and metre : and also between different parts of the same poem, as 
was hintecl above. 

In many of our best poems, in blank verse and rhyme, in rhyme 
more especially, we may observe frequent changes, and variegations 
in numbers, in airs and movement 
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For examples of this kind, we see many of the poems of P(^ 
Dryden, and others ; among others, we may select Pope's Wiadsoi's 
Forest, and Temple of Fame ; Goldsmith's Traveller, and Deserted 
Village. 

To take a single piece for an example, by which this sobject 
may be illustrated, we may confine our observations to Goldsmith's 
Traveller. This poem begins with a pensive air, and movement 
slow ; but is seen to rise with more animated airs, and quicker 
movements, as different and more animating scenes present to view. 
And throughout this poem, we may observe those variegations 
in numbers and movement, which those different objects, as they 
pass in review, may require. In his Deserted Village, and in seve- 
ral other of our English poems, we may observe a similar process 
of variegated numbers. Each different poem, however, bemg un- 
like all others, in some peculiar traits, as the genius of the poet, 
the theme or argument, or some other circumstance may dictate. 

These several circumstances are to be attended to in reading, 
together with the several articles above specified, in this chapter. 

I will now close with a few remarks. As this treatise is designed 
for common readers. I have been prolix in descanting on this sub- 
ject; aiming to embrace the several items connected with the sub- 
ject, and to make it plain and intelligible to those who need the aid 
of rules and precepts. 

But this is a subject on which rules and precepts are insufficient 
For reading verse, as well as for composing, a native genius is 
wan tins:. This being a branch of science diverse firom the mathe* 
matical branches. These latter being established on certain theses, 
and principles invariable, didactic rules will here fitly apply, ana 
apply in all cases. The rules of prosody are not so : prosody is the 
art of poetry : poetry is the language of nature : the theses on 
which it is founded are as numerous and various as nature's works : 
too numerous to be fully explored, and too various to be precisely 
defined. This is a science in which nature takes the ^ad. and 
artificial rules are seen to follow ; being never able to supply all 
deficiencies, and to portray the original, in its lights and snadeS| 
and native hues. 

Rules, however, are not unnecessary: rules and precepts are 
necessary to bring forward the young tyro ; to assist common readers, 
and such as have not a knowledge of the elementary and compo- 
nent parts of verse ; and such as have not a genius to guide them 
aright, in the art of poetry ; for art, as well as genius, is necessary 
to those who would excel, in composition, or in reading. 

But, if rules and precepts are found to be insufficient, in addition 
to these, other sources of information are necessary, and others are 
attainable. The young scholar may improve his talent, in reading 
and recitation, by the living example of a good reader. He may 
improve by practising under the inspection of a good instructor, 
and occasionally without an instructor. He may also improve by 
perusing one or another of our poets, as fancy, or inclination, or 
desire for information may prompt Sometimes you may improve 
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your taste and talents, in conversation with literary characters, on 
the belles-lettres, and subjects relating thereto. 

These and similar things, in addition to written rules, you may 
avail yourselves of, which may conduce to your improvement, in 
composition or reading. If you would still persevere, and wish to 
excel in the art of poetry, for further directions and further instruc- 
tions, take nature for your guide. 



Questions and Exercises on the foregoing. 

Jb Terse composed for reading and oratory ? Are prescribed rules 
necessary for reading verse ? 

On what general principles are rules for reading verse founded 1 

Cite a few simple rules, which embrace the fundamental princi- 
ples of reading. 

What is rule 1 ? What is rule 2 ? Is this rule ever to be varied 1 
In what cases? Cite a few examples. 

Of what use are the figures, caesura and systole, and how, and 
when to be used ? Cite examples. 

What is rule 4 ? What are the syntax pauses 1 What are their 
relative lengths, in point of time ? 

Are those rules, respecting the relative lengths of those pauses, 
in any cases to be varied ? 

In what cases may the period pause be varied ? In what, the 
eomroa pause ? 

What is rule 5 ? How many, and what are the poetic pauses? 
Why, and in what cases are they necessary ? 

What is the length of those pauses ? In what situations, or parts 
of the line, may thev be used f 

Cite a few examples of the manner in which they may be used. 

What is rule 6 ? Have we verse of different orders, and different 
movements ? What are those orders ? 

Cite an example of the iambic order and movement. Of the 
trochaic. Of the anapaestic and others. 

Cite a few examples of the movements of verse of the composite 
and irregular orders. 

What is rule 7? Is this rule often violated by common readeia 1 
In what way ? How may this be avoided ? 

Cite a few examples of iambic verse, with the numbers diversi- 
fied by other kinds of feet. 

Cite a few anapaestic lines, with diversified numbers. A few 
trochaic lines. 

What is rule 8 ? What are the tones of voice to be observed in 
reading ? And what their uses ? 

What may be a necessary prerequisite, in reading verse, for the 
right application of the tones? 

What other properties, pertaining to verse, in addition to those 
above mentioned, or alluded %o in the preceding rules, are necessa- 
ry to be observed in reading ? 
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What are airs, and how to be observed in reading? What is 
style, and how to be observed'in reading? 

What is lyre, which pertains to verse ? How is this to be obsenred 
in readin£^ ? 

Are diiferent poems written in different lyres? 

Are there some poems which are adapted to mnsic, and thenoe 
called lyric poems ? 

Are there others which are better adapted to reading and speaking, 
and thence called oratorical ? 

Are those two classes of poems to be read alike ? How are they 
to be read differently ? 

Is there another kind of movement, which pertains to verse, a»de 
from that which pertains to the different orders, iambic, trochaie, 
&c. ? How is this regulated ? 

What varieties pertain to this kind of movement ? 

Read a poem in which the different kinds of movement, common 
movement, quick, and slow, may be exemplified. 

Is there a difference in different poems, and different anthon, in 
point of style, airs, lyre, and movement ? 

Are these differences to be observed in reading? 

Is this subject (the subject of prosody, of reading verse, &o.) one 
on which rules and precepts alone are insufficient? What more it 
wanting ? What other sources of information may be resorted to? 

The rules of prosody are ended. The following, bein^ oon- 
nected therewith, and being necessary to be taught in ^la 
nection, may properly be made an appendage to it 



CHAPTER IX. 

A DESCRIPTION OF POEMS. 

A poem is an essay or treatise, which is written in 
verse, cither long or short. Some are so long as to be 
voluminous ; some contain a few pages, and some a few 
lines. 

Our poems have these subdivisions : larger poems are 
divided into books, like Milton's Paradise Lost; and 
smaller ones are divided into parts, sections, or cantos- 
Poems are written in different ways ; being different and 
diverse from each other, in point of orders, metres, forms, 
&c. being adapted, in these respects, to the different sub- 
jects on which they are written. Larger poems arc com- 
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monly written in iambic verse, and five feet me!res«5 
sometimes in rhyme, but most commonly in blank verse. 
Smaller poems are written in every variety of order, 
metre, and form. 

The difierent orders, metres, and forms, having been 
described in the foregoing chapters, a description of them 
needs not to be repeated here. 

Pertaining to larger poems are several incidental prop- 
erties, called arguments, episodes, machinery, and invo- 
cations. These are technical terms, which, to common 
readers, may need explanation. 

An argument is the subject or theme, or contents of 
the subject matter contained in the poem. 

An episode is a detached story contained in the poem, 
a digression, a narrative of some disconnected event, 
separable from the main plot, or main subject of the 
poem. 

The decorations, contained in a poem, are called the 
machinery ; such as the flowers of rhetoric, animating 
figures, sublime and awful descriptions, &c. 

The invocation, with which a poem is commonly in- 
troduced, is an address to the Deity, to some celestial or 
imaginary being, or some one of the Grecian muses, in- 
voking aid and inspiration. 

It was the general practice of the heathen poets, who had not the 
knowledge of the true God, to invoke some imaginary being, who 
was held sacred in their mythology. In this they were conscien- 
tious and devout, and of course excuseable; but this practice is 
not to be recommended to writers in a Christian land. Some ex- 
planations, however, may be necessary on this subject, for the infor- 
roatioD of some of our readers, who may read their poems. 

The antient Greeks, who were fertile in their imaginations, im- 
anned some superior beings as presiding over the sciences, the 
wairs, fates, fortunes, and destinies of mortals here below ; and 
that to each one of those was assigned a different department, over 
which to preside. And several of their gods and goddesses, together 
with the nine muses, were imagined as presiding, each, over some 
department of science, or some subject of literature ; and hence, 
the poet, in commencing upon any subject, would invoke the one 
who was thought to preside over that department. And hence we 
may know the kind of subject intended to be treated on, by the 
invocation^ when the office of the being invoked is known. 
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The followinpr were some of their principal deities aiul imtgina- 
r}' beings, and those most frequently invoked. 

Jupiter, the son of Saturn, their supreme god. 

Mars, the god of war. 

Apollo, the god of wisdom and the sciences. 

Minerva, the goddess of wisdom and the sciences. 

Mercury, the god of learnini? and eloquence. 

-^sculapius, the god of medicine or physic. 

Hygeia, the goddess of health. 

Naenia, the goddess of funeral poems. 

Venus, the goddess of ]ove. 

Ceres, the goddess of agriculture, and the vegetable kingdom. 

Muses, the nine daughters of Jupiierand Mnemosyne, mistresses 
of the sciences, presidents of musicians and poets, &c. 

Calliope, the epic muse, and muse of eloauence. 

Clio, the muse presiding over history, and patroness of the poetL 

Melpomene, the muse of tragedy. 

Thalia, the muse of comedy andf lyric poetry. 

Polyhymnia, the muse of rhetoric. 

Erato, the muse of love poetry. 

Euterpe, the muse presiding over musicians and music. 

Terpsichore, the muse of music and dancing. 

Urania, the muse presiding over astronomy, and the heavenly con- 
stellations. 

« 

Poems are of various kinds; not only in form and 
kind of verse, but also in point of style and subject mat- 
ter. In this respect, as well as in others, verse has a 
greater variety than prose. The principal kinds, in point 
of subject matter, are the following. 

1. Sacred; 2. Epic; 3. Sentimental; 4. Didactic; 6. Dramatic; 
6. Elegiac; 7. Tragic; 8. Comic; 9. Satiric; 10. Humourous; 11. 
Panegyrical; 12. Pastoral; 13. Narrative; 14. Descriptive; 15. 
Ethic; 16. Amorous; 17. Pathetic; 18. Plaintive; 19. Fictitious; 
20. Epistolary; 21. Rhetorical; 22. Lyric; 23. Doggrel ; 24. Small 
and fugitive pieces, &c. 

The variovs Kinds of Poems described. 

The following is a description of the various kinds of poems. 
Appended to some of them are the names of some poets who have 
written such, or some poem of the kind. 

1. An epic poem, or epopee, is narrative of some noble exploits 
and heroic adventures : is majestic and sublime in style and de- 
scriptions, adorned with machinery, and in which different muses 
are invoked by turns. — Milton. 



. A#eotimftiHltl poem (b «D9 isrhic^ eofttaine 4houg]»tft, 9eiiti- 
Qte, and ld«as, tnondy fcftcafrtifio, .&e. nod one w-v^ludk Mntiineiit 
be dialioguishittg charaolenstic.-^ Young. 
. A didactic poem is dootn^l and |»eeepi»ye| gWisig ralas .far 
le jut :&o.-^JLn»«trQiig On l^^aalkh. 

. A descriptive poem is descriptiye of various scenes, and wan- 
objects; ^ places and thidgSi Sbaftural aad «drtifioial. Geld- 
ih. 

. A narrative poem is narrative of historical or oltier avents^r 
I. Sisadetretetfa Pour Great Monarchiies of Antiquity. 
^ An ethic poem is one whieh is written on moral eujbkjectsy 
ral philoso|>ny, moral essays, &c.— Pope's «thie poems. 
• A pat]»0|icfoem is one which is written in pathetic strains, and 
Bolated to move our passions, and excite sympalliy. Pathetic 
mft ana yarious, as various passions are intended to l>e excited. 
Ve have meaiy poems of toe pathetic kind ; hut no ^xomplee of 
i kvtfed wre metre in point, to our present purpose than some 
sodes in some of our poems. Among whicn a<?e— -Goldsmkk'e 
Mtrophe to Poetry ; and Thomson's description of a man perish- 
in tne snow. 

Ve have many examples among our English poems, in which 
hoe is a oonspietious Irait. We ihave some which aire denomi- 
94 tender pathetic, and sqbm^ tragi-pa/thetie. 
Campbell's " Capture of Warsaw " may stand as an example of 
latter ; and Pope's *' Abelafd and Louisa," ai the former. 
•. A plaintive poem— ^a lamentaction or lament, is written in plaio- 
» ejtijains, expressive of sorrow, at aeeae sad and rueful eveat^ or 
el reverse of fortune. — Geehale, an Indian Lanoent 
r4iU8 kind of poem is designated bv some modem writers by a 
7 coined name — lament ; and which, if it be proper to use the 
in in the saioe foixn with the verb from which it was derived, is 
periy epplied. 

Sacred Poems. 

'. Sacred poems are those which are written on religious and de- 
ional subjects. These are of various kinds, such as translations 
and paraphases on some passages of scripture, theological trea- 
ty 8ong^, aynmis, anthems, &c. somie of which I will describe. 

0. A sacred song is a general name for those which are written 
neligious and devotion^ subjects, and whose numbers are lyrical 
I a^^ted to music.'-** Watts. 

1. A psalm is a song on religious and devotional subjects, in 
upe oj^ and in address to, the Deity. Of these, we hay^ no 
cimens in English, or in any European language, ancient 4)r 
lerQ* Those in our possession are translations from the writings 
lie antient Hebrew bards, which were written by inspiration ^ 
Holy Spirit— Watts. 

2. A hymn is a song of praise and adoration to God, and some* 
iX similar to ^ psalm ; but one is of Hebrew origin, and the .9ther 
Grecian. — Watts. 

13 
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13. An anthem is a sacred sonff, somewhat similar to a bpm, 
but in strains more elevated, and whose numbers are sometunei 
adapted to some particular tune, or notes of music— Watts' \ppm 
21. I. book is an example of this kind. 

14. A hosanna is a song of praise and adoration to the SaTioor.— 
Watts. 

15. A hallelujah is a song of universal praise to God ; the whole 
creation joining in concert. The hallelujah, and also the hosanni, 
are songs of Hebrew original. — Watts. Ogilvie. 

16. A doxolo^ is a form of giving glory, and ascriptions of 
praise, to the Triune God, or to eimer of the persons in the Trinity, 
m Christian churches. — Watts. 

17. A Te Deum is a hymn used in the liturgy of the church of 
England.— Watts. 

Besides these, there are other kinds which come under the de- 
nomination of sacred poems, such as More's Sacred Dramas. Pope's 
Messiah, Ogilvie's ode, in praise of the author of creation, tnd 
others of similar character. 

Elegiac. 

18. An elegy is a mournful pathetic poem, descanting on some 
solemn and melancholy subject, commemorating the dead, ItOd— 
Gray. 

19. A dirge is a poem of the elegiac kind, a funeral poem, to be 
spoken or sung at a funeral or over the grave. 

20. An epicedeum is a poem of the elegiac kind, a funeral poem, 
not unlike the dirge. 

21. A reouiem is a kind of elegiac or funeral song, bidding adiea 
to departed friends, &c. 

22. An epitaph is a short poem, a monumental inscriptien for the 
dead. This kind of poem snould be classed with those oi the ele- 
giac kind ; but it is a fact well known that the comic muse is too 
often invoked in this kind of composition. 

Dramatic. 

23. A dramatic poem, or drama, is one designed for the staee or 
theatre ; and is the representation of, and personating the lives, 
actions and converse of mankind ; and is taken from life, or from 
historical facts. Of these we have various kinds, tragic, comic, 
sacred, &c. 

24. A sacred drama is one, the subject matter of which is taken 
from sacred history. — More. 

25. A tragic drama, or tragedy, is a representation of some tragie 
seen e. — Shakespeare. 

26. A comic drama, or comedy, is a representation of some comie 
scene. — Shakespeare. 

27. A prologue is a short speech at the introduction of a play oo 
the stage. 
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28. An epilogue is spoken after a play is ended, on the stage. 

29. A tragedy, or tragic poem, is descriptive of some dire and 
raeful event, some cruel fate, or awful catastrophe.— Capture of 
Warsaw. 

30. A comedy is droll and humourous, exciting laughter and mer« 
liznent — Cowper'^s Gilpin. 

It is to be noted that these two last described are not confined to 
tbe drama : we have other kinds of tragic and comic poems, which 
are not dramatic. 

Pastoral 

31. A pastoral poem (commonly called a pastoral) takes its name 
from the Latin wordj pcistor (a shepherd) and is rural and delightful, 
descriptive of rural scenes, familiar discourse of rural friend, &o. 
These are of various kinds, which are known by different names. 

32. A georgtc is a poem of the pastoral kind, descriptive of rural 
scenes, and treating on the common business of rural life, agrioul- 
toffe, &c.— Dryden's Virgil. 

33. A bucolic is a poem of the pastoral kind, familiar discourse 
between rural friends, &c.— Dryden's Vir^l. 

3.4. An eclogue is a poem of the pastor^ kind, but in strains more 
elevated than common pastorals, and sometimes adapted to sacred 
subjects. — Pope's Messiah. 

35. An idyl is a short poem of the pastoral kind. 

36. A madrigal is a song of the pastoral kind, but having an air 
ef lomanoe. 

Satiric. 

Sadies ue poems censuring vise and folly, and are of various 
kinds, public or personal, serious or jocose. 

37. A public satire is levelled at vice and folly which publicly 
prevajls. — Pope. Young. 

38. A personal satire is levelled at one or more persons, who are 
named, or plainly described, in the poem. — Dryden. Pope. 

39. A serious satire is written in a serious style, without mirth or 
jollity I and is vehement and severe, in manner and matter. — Dryden. 

40. A jocose satire is written in a humourous and jocose style, and 
vith nn air of ridicule. — Pope. 

41. A lampoon, or libel, is a poem censuring and defaming some 
person, and mucn resemoles a satire, yet diners from it as widely 
as troth from slander. 

^ 42. A burlesque is a poem somewhat resembling a jocose satire, 
ridiculing its ooject ; and whose characteristics are wit, humour, 
and ridicule. 

43. A panegyric iis a poem of a character the reverse to the satire, 
spplauding and eulogismg its subject Eulogy and encomium are 
bat different names for the same thing. 
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FictUiou^. 

44. A fiction is a poem containing a feigned Btory, a tale invented 
to amuse the fancy, and often to convey moral truth and lueM 
knowledge throngh'the medium of fiction. Poems of this kind are 
various, and are as follow. 

45. An apologne is a kind of fable, a moral tale, a poem in whidi 
moral truth is convej-ed by fiction. — PamelPs Hermit 

48. A fable. — This term is frequently used to designate variom 
kinds of fictitious tales ; but in its limited import, and most common 
acceptation, it signifies a plain fiamiliar tale, in which some of the 
follies and foibles of life are presented to our view, as in a mirror. 
—Gay. 

47. A novel is a fictitious narrative, a newly invented tale, caicn- 
lated to amuse the fancy. 

48. A legend is a traditionary tale, handed down fiom antiquity, 
founded partly in truth, but interlarded with fiction.— Scott. 

49. A romance is a tale engendered by fantastic imagination, con- 
taining descriptions of strange and monstrous things, such as geni^ 
fairies, hobgoblins and hydras, &c. 

50. An alle^ry is a poem in which moral instrnction is meant tv 
be conreyed m an allegorical or figuratrve manner : a xmiration of 
fictitious events, designed to represent and illustrate important reali- 
ties and moral truths. 

51. An emstolaiT poem is an epistle or letter, written in vene, and 
in style fanmiar, like an epistle or letter in prose. 

52. A winter piece is a poem descriptive of wintry se sn es , ths 
rigours of the wmtry season, and of some distressful event oconning 
thereby. — Anon. 

53. A night piece is a poem containing solenm reflections, shaded 
with pensive gloom, and analogons to the gloom of night — PamelL 

54. A night thought is a poem which is solenm and sentimentil; 
the serious meditations in the silent hours of night, or sneh as are 
adapted thereto. — Young. 

55. A funeral thought is solenm and moumfril, containing solemn 
reflections, and meditating on death and the grave. — Watts. 

56. An oratorical poem is one adapted to oratory, or to reading and 
speaking ; and being better adapted to this than to singings may be 
called oratorical, in distinction from those which are lyrical and 
adapted to music. Many of the above described poems are of tikis 
class ; as, for example : the drama, the satire, the epopee, and seve- 
ral others, whose numbers are similar. 

57. A lyric poem is one whose notes or numbers are adapted to 
music ; they are hence called lyric, in distinction from those above 
described, which are better adapted to oratory. Several of the fol- 
lowing are of this class, such as songs, odes, &c.. 

58. A song is a common name for all poems adapted to mnsio. 
and intended to be sung, of which there are various kinds, and 
known by different names. 
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Odes. 

Mes are lyrio poems, which are various and irregular in form, 
ious in their subject matter, amorous, gay, festive, eulogistic, 
live, solemn^ sublime, &e. 

are of Grecian original, and are frequently written in imita- 
the Grecian bards, and from whom they respectively derive 
mes, Pindaric, Anachreontic, and Sapphic. 
L Pindaric ode is written in imitation of Pindar, the Theban 
md, like Pindar, is sublime, in subject matter and style, and 
ir in form. — Pomfret. Dryden. 

Ln Anachreontic ode is written in imitation of Anachreon ] 
:e Anachreon, is gay^ festive, amorous, &c. 
ii Sapphic ode is written in imitation of Sappho, the Greek 
}ete8s ; and, like Sappho, is majestic and soleznn, in style, 
d subject matter ; frequently descriptive of some awful and 
cene, to which this kind of verse is well adapted. This, of 
la of odes, retains its original form without variation.— Watts, 
e are the three kinds of odes derived from antient Greece, 
ure imitated by our English bards. We have other odes, of 
; invention, which vary from those, and also from each other. 
L sonnet is a song, generally consisting of fourteen lines ) 
on various, and frequently unimportant subjects ; and similar 

to a strophe in some of our odes. 

L monologue or monody is a song which is spoken or sung by 
Bon only. — Selkirk's soliloquy, by Cowper. 
ii ballad is a common kind of song, descriptive of var]4iU8 
—Chevy Chase. 

ids are some of the most antient songs in our language, 
if those which come down to us from former ages are written 
letic and plaintive strains, commemorating some sad and 
events ; and with a degree of simplicity, in style, peculiar to 
y ages of English literature, and also evincive of the national 
of our Anglo-Saxon fathers. 
L ditty is a musical kind of song, on common and various 

8. 

L posan is a song of praise or triumph, in strains somewhat 
i, and sometimes adapted to sacred subjects, 
m amorous or love song is expressive of love, affectionate 
us, love between sexes, &o.-— Pamell. Shenstone. 
ld epithalamium is a nuptial song. 

L festive song is one composed to be sans at a festival, or on 
Qch occasion, and is joynil and gay, and similar, in this re- 
an Anachreontic ode. 

L carol is a song, expressive of joy and exaltation. 
L mason's song is one composed and sung by free masons, 
ting their order, &c. 

L Hudibrastic poem is in imitation of Hadibras, an antient 
id is one of the doggerel kind. 

13* 
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74. A doggerel poem is one urtiase characteristic traits are \ 
humoar, pert dogmatic aira, and coarse and vulgar jests. 

75. An epigram is a short poem, witty and pointed, parliei 
of the character of the satire or burlesque. 

76. A repartee is an inyective or jest retorted. 

77. A compliment is a short poem, addressed to a person, ejq 
ing respect or applause. 

78. An acrostic is a poem, whose initial letters compose the n 
of the person, who is the subject of the poem. 

79. An enigma, or riddle, is a short poem, containing an obsc 
question, a dark problem, to be solved by gnessing. 

80. A paradox is a short poem, containing a seeming incongnii 
but which is capable of being solved and made plain. 

81. A conundrum, or pun, is a short poem of the doggierel kind, 
quirk, a quibble, a vulgar jest. 

82. A simile is a short poem, containing a rhetorical figoroi aeon 
parison for illustration. 

83. A motto is a short poem, or quotation from some poem, placec 
on the title-page of a book, or at tne head of a discourse, denotiDg 
the kind of subject to be treated of in the discourae| or something 
relating thereto. 

Remarks. 

I now dose with a few remarks. Thus, I have girmi a deaorinlion 
of several, and of the greater part of our poems; but not ot the 
whole : this would be an arduous task, and more than I am able to 
perform. On reviewing our English poems, we find such a vaiitty, 
m point of style and suDJect matter, as almost to baffle deacriptiDn, 
and to render abortive all attempts to arrange them into clasees^ or 
to give appropriate names to the different kinds of poema which 
come in review. 

I have described one called a romance ] but could cite no examplt 
of it ; and it is apparent that we have no such poem in our langoage* 
I could have described one which we may call a miscelluiaoiis 
poem ; some examples of which may be referred to. 

We may call one a miscellaneous poem, which is changeable in 
character and style ; which contains a medley ; which is giave or 
animating ; descriptive, narrative, or didactic, by turns. As exam- 
ples of this kind, we may notice some of our English poema ; among 
which I would cite, Grainger's poem on solitude, and Armstrong's 
treatise on health. The former ot these is apparently miscellaneons. 
The latter, in its general character, may be called didactic ; but it 
^.ontaina many episodes, narratives, and descriptions ; some in a 
tathetic, and some in a lofty style ; so that this poem is not purely 
idactfc, but somewhat miscellaneous in its character, 
I do not refer to these two, as the only examples of the kind ; bnt 
lall proceed in making some critical remarks on some of our other 
ems, shewing that some others also are somewhat miscellaneons ; 
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ind also that some may be considered, in some respects, reprehen- 
iblQ. 

It is observabliB that many of our poems are of a participating 
latare, and more or less miscellaneous in their style and subject 
natter : and, so far as a nleasing variety is produced, without mar- 
hag- the poem, it is well. But it is observable that many of our 
lOems, epics not excepted, are interlarded, more or less, with romance 
nd legendary lore, forming a contrast to the more sentimental parts 
if their poems: the one part displapng real greatness of mind ; the 
Aer, great stretch of imagination : the one, dignified knowledge ; 
he other, exuberance of fancy, and fondness for marvellous tales. 

Lsay tnat it Is well to have a pleasing variety; but I would not 
ay it is well to indulge in romance. Nor is it ever necessary to 
naalgQ.in this kind of composition: nature alone has fumisned 
leenery enough to amuse the fancT, and to furnish machinery for 
»nr poems.. But, to the honour of our nation, it may be said, our 
Sngnsfa bards are more free from this, than the antient baras of 
[jrffeece and Rome. 

I -do not object to the miscellaneous character of our poems 
jenenilly; but that many of them are so is apparent. We have 
Mxme poems which have been denominated heroi-comic, and some 
tagi'comic ; * there are others also which may be denominated 
m^-pathetic. Ogjr narrative and descriptive poems are also varied, 
ur Tanouer seehes may come in review: oeing, in some parts, more 
mblime; in some, more grave; in some, more tragic; in some, 
more psimetic. At the same time, the general character of the poem 
may be narrative or descriptive. Many of our other poems likewise 
bresentanmrlar variety ; oeing also of a participating or miscel- 
uudepaa character.. 

Also n^e may observe, on reviewing our poems generally, a vast 
▼apety^ ^^ scarcely two precisely alike in character. Nor may 
we en^ct it to ,be otherwise, while nature presents such a vast va- 
riMy'to fiimi^h themes and subject matter ; while tastes and fancies 
are also variousj.and the imagination of the poet is on the alert, in 
•eekittg 96methttig rare and something new. Hence, it is seen that 
manV'and inostof our poems, both great and small, are various and 
unlike in chwracter. 

Oil reviewing, our larger and classical poems, (although many of 
tfiein arr c^ a participating and miscellaneous character) we nnd 
them generally not very difficult to classify and describe. But, on 
xenewidg Qor smaHer poems, we find them more various and diverse, 
and moi? . anomsdotts and undefinable, These we have in great 
nunbei^: some, not without merit; and some without much sense 
or sentiment: some in. various forms; and some on various and 
trivial ciretiinstBhoes. Some of these we may call fugitive pieces, 
and some, nondescripts ; but they all come under the general de- 
nomination of poems. 
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Qycgtiomf sni EMmtiKS on tke foregoing. 



^Vhs: IS jk po«n ! Are some poems longer than othen? How 
oc ir>er iiser in ULis lesspert ? 
Wh&: &^ d)« ssbdirisacms pwtahiing to poems ? 
A:>e Tv>enis wrxtesn. m di&reDt wmjs^ as respects the form, metre, 

Hew aw larcer ^oems eomsumly viitleii ? How smaller ones ! 
Wh&; pensin lo lai^eer poems cammoolv ! What is the argument ? 
W::il: » an ^jnsoie^? vFliai the mac&inery ? What the inYOca> 

^^ r^.'-- are the b^mirs geoerallT xnToked by the poets ? 

^VriO were iliose who were^cemmoolj' invoked by the antient 

Wr..-^ weK some of their piincipal gods and godesses ? Who die 

A^f" OCT poexfts of TKrioBs kinds, in point of style, subject matter, 

WhAi are some of the principal kinds? ^ 

Prcc^ed to give descnptioDs of the different kinds of poemi, 

Oi* ihe epic poem. The sentimental Tlie didactic. The narra- 
ure. The descxipiiTe. 

The paxheiic. The plaintive. Tlie ethie. The tragedy. The 
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Pnix^e^ to give descriptioos of the sacied poems, in their Tazioos 
kuic!& 

Ot the elegiac Of the dramatic Of the satiiio. Of the pai- 
toral. 

Give a description of the panegyric The burlesque. The lam- 
poon. 

Give a description of the fictitious poems, in their several kinds. 

Give a description of an oratorical poem. Of a lyric poem. Of 
odes in Uieir various kinds. 

Of a sonnet. A monody. A ballad. A dittv. An amorous eoDg. 

A pipan. A caroL A fiudibrastie poem. A do^[erel poenL 

An epigram. A repartee. An acrostic A com^ment* 

An enigma. A paradox. A shnile. A mottc 

Are not some of our poems more or less miscellaneeus and par- 
ticipating, in their character ? 

Describe one which may be called a miscellaneous poem. 

What is meant by a poem's being of a participating character ? 

Have we some poems which are difficult to classify and describe ? 

Have we others which are not so difficult in this respect ? 

Of what class are the latter ? Of what dass are die former ? 
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In the body of this work I have cited examples in rerse for all 
) rules of versification ; and these may serve also for examples 
reading and scansion; but as some more of the kind may be 
md necessary as examples for the latter, the following pieces 
) added. 

MESSIAH. 

A SACRZD XCLOOUfi. — Pope, 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the song : 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades. 
The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 
Delight no more. Thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun ; < 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a son ! 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise, 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies ; 
The ethereal Spirit o'er its leaves shall move. 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 
, All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail ; 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale : 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mom : 
Oh, spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ! 
See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of the breathing Spring : 
See lofhr Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance : 
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See spicy clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 
And CarmePs flowery top perfumes tlie skies ! 
Hark ! a glad yoice me lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way ! A Grod, a Grod appears ! 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains ; and ye valleys, rise ! 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold ; 
Hear him, ye deaf; and all ye blind^ behold. 
He from thick film shall purge the visual ray, 
And on thie sightless eye-balT poor the day : 
^Tis be t]ie obstructed paths of sound shall clear. 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear : 
The dunib Eihall sing, the lame his cratch forego, 
And leap exulting, like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear; 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine chains ^MiH death be bound, 
And helPs grim tvrant feel the eternal wound. 
As the good 4ii(hepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks fre^^t.pfisture, and the puitest fui; 
Explores the Jost, the wAnderin^ sheep directs. 
By day o'^ecse^s themi ^nd by night protects j 
The t^nd^r lambs he riuses in hif arms, 
Feeds frosp; his han4) s^Yid in bis bosom wanns: 
Thus shall mankind jhJis guardian care engage 
The promised father of the future age. 
No more sh^Il nation figainst nation rise. 
Nor ard«ii^t warrion meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless i/mces into scytbes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion, in a ploughshare end. 
Then pal^ioes shjalji rise ; the joyml sou 
Shall finish what his shoit-lived sire begun ; 
Their viutOS a shadow to their race shall yield. 
And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field ; 
The swain in t)#rren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spriijig, auid sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrusn nods. 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thora, 
The spiry flr and shapely box adorn : 
To leafless shiubs the flowerjf palm succeed, 
And edoious myrtie to Uie noisome weed. 
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The lambs with Wolird8 itoll gniBe th^ terdAAt UMadJ, 

And boys in flowery bmdn the tige^ lettd. 

The steer Atid liofi &t oine crib shftll mdet, 

And harmless serpents Hok the pil^m'S feSit. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snak<», 

Pleased, the ^^reeti lustre of the scsJes surrey, 

And with their forky tongue fchall innoi^ehtiy play. 

Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, nse ! 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eyes I 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 

See fnture sons and daughters yet unborn. 

In crowding ranks on etery side arise^ 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend : 

See thy bright altara thr<mged witn prostrate kings, 

And heaped with prodncts of Sabean springft ! 

For thee Idumea's spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display. 

And break upon thee in ft flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun ihlill gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in ihy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O'erfiow thy courts : the Li^ht himself shall shine 

Revealed, and Ood's etemalda;^ be thine! 

The seas shall waste^ the skies in stnoke decay. 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fixed his word, his saving power remains ; 

Thy realm for ever lastS; thy own Messiah reigns ! 



ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH TARD. — &ray!. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,. 
The lowing herd wind skrwly o'er fhe lek, 
The ploughman homeward plods his Weary Way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to nre. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holdSj 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinkllngs Itdlthe distant folds. 

14 
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Sftve that from Tonder iTyHmantled tower, 
XIm nM^ingowl does to the moon complain, 
Of sack as wandering near lier secret bower, 
Biolest her aiicieat scSitaij reign. 

Beneadi those ragged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaTes the torf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his nanow cell for ever laid. 
The rode fbcefitthers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breeiy call of incense-breathiog mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-boilt shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, . 
No more shall ronse them fnnn their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bam, 
Or bosT hoosewife ply her evening care ; 
No childmi ran to U^p their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their harrow oft the stabbom g^ebe has broke ; 
How jocond did they drive their team a-field ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their asefal toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure^ 
Nor grandear hear with a dis<udnfal smile, 
The short and simple annab of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beaoty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hoar — 
The paths of glory lead bat to the grave. 

Nor yoa, ye proad, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 
Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the notes of praise. 

Can storied urn and animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death ? 

Ptehans in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hand^))iat the rod of empire n^ght have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre. 
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But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll, 
Chill pea^irv repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathomed oaves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste iis sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood^ 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threat of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes^ 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates -of mercy on mankind : 

The struggling panss of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride. 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Fat from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife^ 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
7?hey kept the noiseless teneur of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculptures deckt, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th^ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who to dumb fbrgetfukiess a prey, 
I'his pleasing, anxious being e'er resicned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 
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On some (mi breast the parting soal relies^ 
8ome pioua diq[>s the dosixig eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
Even in our ashes live th^ wonted fires. 

For thee, who mindful of th' uahonoured dead. 
Dost in these lines their artloss tale relate ; 
If chance by kmely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spint shall inquire thy Uite : 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brusl^ing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretchy 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by TOH wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering hia wayward fancies he would rove. 
Now drooping wof ul wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed wm care, or crossed in hopeless love; 

'^ One niQBik I mias'd him on. the onstoni'd hffl, 
Alons the heatib and neur hia favourite tree, 
Anomer came ; nor yet beaide the lill, 
Nor up the lawn itat at the wood waa he ; 

'' The next with, dmes d^ie, in sad aisay. 
Slow thro' the church- way path we saw ninL bem^ 
Approach and read, for WiXk cazut read, the la^i 
Graved on thi^ stone beof^olli yon aged therou" 

^^ THJB SPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune ana to fame unknown * 
Fair science frowned not on his humble oirtli, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to misery, all he had, a tear ; 

He gained from heaven, 'twas all he wished, a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God 
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ON SLAVERY.— Couyer. 

FOE a lod^ in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity' of shade, 
Where ramoar of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart. 
It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax, 
That falls asunder at the touch of flre. 
He finds his fellow guilty of a skia 
Not coloured like his own ; and having power 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys : 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplored 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, when she sees inflicted oh a beast. 
Then what is man? And what man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush. 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? • 

1 would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when Iwake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
No : dear as freedom is. and in my heart's 
Just estimation prized above all prioe, 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home.—- Then why abroad % 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That 's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spreadfit then. 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire ; that, where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankma may feel her mercy too. 

14* 
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TRACT FROM "THE DESERTED VILLAGE."— GoWwiil 

Do thine, sweet Attbura, ^ine, the loveliOBt tfain. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, perhaps, by cwd aad hinger led* 
At prood men's aoors they ask a little bread i 

Ah, no. To distant dimes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the conyex worm intrudes betweeoi 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their wo. 
Far diflferent there from all that charmed before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing sons that dart a downward ray. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods, where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in dro^Tsy clusters cling : 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around : 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they : 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling tiie ravaged landscape with the skies : 
Far different these from every former scene. 
The cooling brook^ the grassy vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless lovew 

Crood heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles every pleasure passed, 
Hung round tiieir bowers, and fondly looked their l«8t; 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main } 
And, shuddering still td face the distant deep^ 
Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
The good old sire, the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds^ sLnd wept for others' wo j 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 
He only wisHea fo^ worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier m her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 
iSilent went next, neglectful of ner charms, 
And left a lover's for a father's arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woe^ 
And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 
And clasped ihsm close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
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Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief, 
In aJl the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury ! thou cursed by Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do th}^ portions, with insidious joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures onlv to destroy I 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown^ 
Boast of a fk>rid vigour not their own ; 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy wo ; 
Till sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E'en now the devastation is be^n, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
E'en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
Thskt idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and nospitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderaesd are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed above^ 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love* 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fiy where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit, in thes« degenerate times of sbame^ 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming njrmphj neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my wo. 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so ; 
Thoa guide, by wnich the nobler arts ex<;el, 
Thon nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ; 
Farewell ! and ! where'er thy voice be tri^, 
On Torao's cliffs, or Pambamarca's side. 
Whether tvhere equinoctial fervours glow^ 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow^ 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time^ 
Redress the rigours of the inolement clim^ 
Aid slighted Truth, with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of sain ; 
Teach him, that states of native strengm possessed. 
Though very poor, may still be very blessed ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay. 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away ; 
While self-dependent power oan time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and ^e sky. 
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MARINER'S DREAM.— Dmiond. 

In slumbers of midnight the sailor boy lay. 
His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind; 
But. watch-worn and wearv, his cares flew away. 
Ana visions of happiness danced o'er his mind. 

He dreamed of his home, of hb dear native bowen, 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mom ; 
While memory each scene gayly covered with flowen, 
And restored every rose, but secreted its thorn. 

Then fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy rise ; — 
Now far, far behind him, the green waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flower o'er the thatch, 
And the swallow chirps sweet from her nest in the wall ; 
All trembling with transport, he raises the latch, 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his calL 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight; 

His cheek is impearled with a mother's warm tear ; 

And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear. 

The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 
Joy quickens his pulses^ his hardships seem o'er ; 
And a murmur ofhappmess steals tnrough his rest — 
^' God ! thou hast blest me ; I ask for no more." 

Ah ! whence is that flame which now bursts on his eye ? 
Ah ! what is that sound which now 1 arums his ear? 
'Tis the lightning's red glare, painting hell on the sky ! 
'Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere ! 

He springs from his hammock — he flies to the deck— • 
Amazement confronts him with images dire -— 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck — 
The masts fly in splinters •— the shrouds are on fire ! 

Like mountains the billows tremendously swell : 

In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; 

Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell. 

And the death-angel flaps his broad wing o'er the wave. 

O sailor boy ! wo to thy dream of delight ! 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss. 
Where now is the picture that fancy touched bright, 
Thy parents' fond pressure, and love's honied kijs f 
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O sailor boy ! sailor boy ! never agaia 
Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 
Unblessed, and unhonoured. down deep in the main. 
Full many a score fathom, tny frame shall decay. 

No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee, 
Or redeem form or fame from the merciless surge } 
But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet b6. 
And winds, in the midnight of winter, thy diige ! 

On a bed of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid ; 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 

Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away, 
Ana still the vast waters al^ve thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy i)attem for ever and aye: — 
O sailor boy ! sailor boy ! peace to thy soul ! 



HE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS.— 3fw. Hmans. 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky. 

Their giant branches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their baric 

On the wild New England shove. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, (he true-hearted, came;- 
Not with the roll of the stirring drams, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ;— 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence, and in fear : — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea ] 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 



Tlie oceaD-eagle floned 

From his nest, bj the while wave's ibuiiy 
And the loddng pines of the forest roared : — 

Tliis was their welcome honne. 

There were men with hoaiy hair 

Amidst chat pilgrim band : 
Whj had they cvme to wither there, 

Awaj from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's feadess eye. 

Lit by her deep love's troth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heait of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bri^t jewels of the mine % 
The wealth of seas? the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy ground, — 

The soil where first they trod ! 
They have left unstained what there they found' 

Freedom to worship God ! 



TRACT FROM THE VOICE OF SPRING.— Jfr». Bern 

I COME, I come ! — ye have called me long, — 
I come o'er the mountains with light and eons ! 
Ye may trace my step o'er the waS^eniuff earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth. 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves openiug as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the chesnut floweis. 
By thousands, have burst from the forest bowers, 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes. 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains. 
— But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb ! 

I have passed o'er the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth. 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the reindeer bounds through the pasture free. 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 
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I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh. 
And called out each voice of the deep blue sky, 
From the night-bird's lay through th^ starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 
To the swan's wild note b^ the Iceland lakes. 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the mountain-brows. 
They are flinging sprav on the forest boughs, 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 



FALL OF TECUMSEH.— Jnowymow. 

What heavy-hoofed coursers the wilderness roam. 
To the war-blast indignantly tramping ? 

Their mouths are all white, as if frosted with foam, 
The steel bit impatiently champing. 

'Tis the hand of the mighty that grasps the rein. 

Conducting the free and the fearless. 
Ah ! see them rush forward, with wild disdain. 

Through paths unfrequented and cheerless. 

From the mountains had echoed the charge of death, 

Announcing that chivalrous sally ; 
The savage was heard, with untrembling breath, 

To pour his response from the valley. 

One moment, and nought but the bugle was heard. 
And nought but the war-whoop given j 

The next — and the sky seemed convulsively stirred. 
As if by the lightning riven. 

The din of the steed, and the sabred stroke^ 

The blood-stifled gasp of the dving. 
Were screened by the curling sulphur-smoke, 

That upward went wildly flying. 

In the mist that hung over the field of blood, 
The chief of the horsemen contended ; 

His rowels were bathed in the purple flood,. 
That fast from his charger descended. 

That steed reeled, and fell, in the van of the fight, 
Bat the rider repressed not his daring, 
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Till met by a savage, whose rank, and miffht. 
Were dTown by tl/e plnme he iru weaSng. 

The moment was fearful ; a mightier foe 
Had ne'er swuu^ the battle-axe o'er him ; 

But hope nerved his arm for a desperate blow, 
And Tecumseh fell prostrate beiore him. 

O ne'er may the nations again be cursed 
With conflict so dark and appalling ! — 

Foe grappled with foe. till the life-blood burst 
From their agonized bosoms in falling. 

Gloom, silence, and solitude, rest on the spot. 
Where the hopes of the red man perished ; 

But the fame of the hero who fell shall not, 
By the virtuous, cease to be cherished^ 

He fought, in defence of his kindred and king, 

With a spirit most loving and loyal. 
And long snail the Indian warrior sing 

The deeds of Tecumseh, the royal. 

The lightning of intellect flashed from his eye, 
In his arm slept the force of the thunder. 

But the bolt passed the suppliant harmlessly by. 
And left the freed captive to wonder. 

Above, near the path of the pilgrim, he slaepo, 
Witn a rudely-built tumulus o'er him ; 

And the bright-bosomed Thames, in its muesty, sweeps 
By the mound where his followers bore bim. 



EXTRACTS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

1. 8EV£N AGES. 

All the world '^3 a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At flrst the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And then, the whining school boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creepmg like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistresr eyebrow. Then, tibe soldier, 
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Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the justice ; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of lormal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ,* 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whisUes in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That #nds this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing 

2. YOUKO HIMLKT, ON SKKINO HIS FATHEE'S QBOSt. 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from neaven, or blasts from heU, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable. 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape. 
That I will speak to thee; I'll call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, answer me : 
Let me not ourst in ignorance ! but tell. 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death. 
Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly in-um'd, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee np again ? What may this mean. 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisits thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Msdrin^ ni^t hideous ; and we fools of nature, 
So horridly to shake our disposition. 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ! 

3. Ophelia's deownino. 

There is a willow grows ascant the brook, 
That shews his {roar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them : 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ;. 

15 
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When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide ; 

And, mermaid-Iike, awhile they bore her up ; 

Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element : but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 

4. SOLILOQUT ON DEATH. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them? — To die — to sleep — 

No more ; — and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to : — 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die — to sleep ; — 

To sleep ! perchance to dream } ay, there 's the rub ; 

For in tnat sleep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause : — There 's the respect, 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and seoms of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The msolence of office, ana the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself, might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life : 

But that the dread of something after death,-^ 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear the ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of ! 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action. 
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A WINTER SCENE.— TAowwon. 

As thus the snows arise ; and foul, and fierce, 

All winter drives along the darkened air ; 

In his own loose revolving fields, the swain 

Disastered stands : sees other hills ascend. 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild : but wanders on 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 

Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul I 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 

When for the dusky spot, which fancy feigned 

His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 

Fa*r from the track, and blessed abode of man ; 

While round him night resistless closes fast, 

And every tempest howling o^er his head. 

Renders the savage wilderness more wila. 

TThen throng the busy shapes into his mind, 

Of covered pits unfathomably deep, 

A dire descent ! beyond the power of frost ; 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smoothed up with snow ; and, what is land unknown, 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring. 

In the loose marsh, or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

These check his fearful steps : and down he sinks 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 

Thinking o'er all the bitterness of deaUi, 

Mixed with the tender anguish Nature shoots 

Through the wrung bosom of the dying man. 

His wife^ his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him the officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire. 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 

Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold. 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 

The deadly Winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 

Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse. 

Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 
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REFLECTIONS AT MIDNIGHT.— Foung. 

The bell strikes One. We take no note of time 

But from its loss : to give it then a tongue 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke 

I feel the solemn sound. If beard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the flood. 

It is the signal that demands dispatch : 

How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 

Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow rerge 

Look down — on what 1 A fathomless abyss. 

A dread eternity ! how surely mine 1 

And can eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour I 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how ausust, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
How passmg wonder He who made him such ! 
Who center'd in our make such strange extremea^ 
From different natures marvellously mix'd, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain I 
Midway from nothing to the deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt ! 
Though sullied and dishonor'd, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite I 
A worm ! a god ! *— I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost At home a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, surpris'd aghast. 
And wondering at her own. How reason reels I 
O what a miracle to man is man ! 
Triumphantly distress'd ! what joy ! what dread ! 
Altematel}' transported and alarm'd ; 
What can preserve my life ! or what destroy ! 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave; 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

'Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in proof. 
While o'er my limbs Sleep's soft dominion spread, 
What though ray soul fantastic measures trod 
O'er fairy fields, or raourn'd along the gloom 
Of pathless woods, or down the craggy steep 
Hurl'd headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool. 
Or scal'd the cliff, or danced on hollow winds 
With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain ! 
Her ceaseless flight, thoush devious, speaks her natura 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod; 
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Active, aerial, towering, unconfin'd, 

Unfettered with her gross companion's fall. 

Ev'n silent night proclaims my soul immortal ; 

Ev'n silent night proclaims eternal day ! 

For human weal Heaven husbands all events : 

Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vain. 

Why then their loss deplore, that are not lost ? 
Why wanders wretched Thought their tombs around 
In infidel distress ? Are angels there '^ 
Slumbers, rak'd up in dust, ethereal fire ? 

They live ! they greatly live a life, on earth 
Unkindled, imconceiv'd, and from an eye 
Of tenderness let heavenly pity fall 
On me, more justly numbered with the dead. 
This is the desert, this the solitude : 
How populous, how vital is the grave ! 
This is Creation's melancholy vault 
The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 
The land of apparitions, empty shades ! 
All, all on earth is shadow^ all beyond 
Is substance : the reverse is Folly's creed. 
How solid all, where change shall be no more ! 



TENDENCY OF ALL THINGS TO J)EC AY, -^Armstrong. 

What does not fade ? The tower that long had stood 

The crush of thunder and the warring windisi, 

Shook by the slow but sure destroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its base. 

And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass, 

Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 

Achaia, Rome, and Egypt, moulder down. 

Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 

And tottering empires rush by their own weight. 

This huge rotundity we tread, grows old ; 

And all those worlds that roll around the sun, 

The sun himself, shall die ; and ancient Night 

A^^ain involve the desolate abyss : 

Till the great Father through the lifeless gloom 

Extend his arm to light another world, 

And bid new planets roll by other laws. 

For through the regions of unbounded space. 

Where unconfin'd Omnipotence has room, 

Being, in various systems, fluctuates still 
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Between creation and abhorr'd decay ; 

It ever did, perhaps, and ever will, 

New worlds are still emerging from the deep ; 

The old descending, in their turns to rise. 



EPITAPH ON DR. PARNELL.— 6?oW*mi<A. 

This tomb, inscribed on gentle PamelPs name, 
May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 
What neart but feels his sweetly moral lay. 
That leads to truth, through pleasure's flowery wa; 
Celestial theme, confessed his tuneful aid ] 
And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 
Needless to him the tribute we bestow, 
The transitory breath of fame below. 
More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 
While converts thank their poet in the skies. 



A COMPLIMENT TO B UN Y AN.— Conner. 

THOU, whom, borne on fancy's eager wing 
Back to the season of life's happy spring, 

1 pleas'd remember, and, while mem'ry yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne'er forget ; 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose well told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ] 
Whose hum'rous vein, strong sense, and simple 8t 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witty, and well-employ'd, and, like thy Lord, 
Speal^ing in parables &s slighted word ; 

I name thee not, lest so despis'd a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame ; 
Yet even in transitory life's late day. 
That mingles all my brown with sober gray. 
Revere the man, whose pilgrim marks the road, 
And guides the progress of the soul to Grod. 
'T were well with most, if books, that could enga^ 
Their childhood, pleas'd them at a riper age : 
The man, approving what had charmed the ooy. 
Would die at last in comfort, peace, and joy ; 
And not with curses on his heart, who stole 
The gem of truth from his unguarded soul. 
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A PROSPECT OF HEAVEN.— W^afte. 

Thkhe is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 

Infinite day excludes the night. 
And pleasures banish pain. 

There everlasting spring abides, 
And never withering flowers : 

Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heayenly land from ours. 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood. 

Stand drest in living green ; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 

While Jordan rolled between. 

But timorous mortals start and shrink 

To cross this narrow sea. 
And linger, shivering on the brink. 

And fear to launch away. 

could we make our doubts remove, — 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, — 

And see the Canaan that we loye, 
With unbeclouded eyes. 

Could we but climb where Moses stood, 

And view the landscape o'er, 
Not Jordan's stream nor death's cold flood 

Should fright us from the shore. 



END. 
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